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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL AND RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS IN 
PITTSBURG. 


THE accompanying view of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Pittsburg, which was dedi- 
eated on the 24th ult., gives a fair representation of that noble edifice. But no 
artist, however skillful, can convey an adequate idea of the massive beauty of 
this building. It is a Cathedral. Take away even the spires and crosses, and 
there is no fear of its being taken for any thing but a Catholic church. The 
former Cathedral was in its day a wonder, but thisis the wonder, and will be so for 
many days and years and centuries, should not some unlucky disaster overwhelm 
the well proportioned pile. 

The writer of this article heard from several persons, no mean judges of archi- 
tecture, eloquent, accurate and accordant descriptions, and had examined the 
beautiful lithograph picture of the building, but was forced to acknowledge that 
he had no conception of either its grandeur or great beauty until he had the plea- 
sure of seeing and examining it for himself. Nor does he believe it possible that 
others can know it otherwise. The musician may read the notes of a great com- 
poser as easily as a scholar his book, but until the ear hears what the eyes see, the 
feeling is lacking. So it is with St. Paul’s Cathedral, as with many churches 
of historic fame in Europe, we may read or hear of them ever so often, but 
have no full feeling about them until we behold them with our own eyes. 
Without attempting, therefore, to enter into any description of any of the parts or 
the whole, seen or unseen, in the engraving of the Cathedral, a more important 
object will be gained by an account of its measurements, &c., which have been 
principally furnished by the gentlemanly superintending architect, Mr. Carnes 
Bartsercer, who has designed almost all the interior improvements. 

The ground form of the building is the Roman Cross; its head part forms the 
sanctuarium or chancel, its arms, the south and north wings of the transept, 
With the dome standing over the centre. Of this same dome it must be remarked, 
that from the exterior there is nothing that would lead the spectator to look for 
such an object. It is true, you behold a gigantic steeple with spire and cross 
rising, it may be said with truth, speaking of the smoky city, far above the clouds. 
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It is then an unexpected delight when you approach the chance! to look up to a 
very high and very large dome, through the windows of which, Heaven’s pre- 
cious light, like an emblem of its graces, beams on the sanctuary. The stem of 
the cross forms the nave, with the aisles attached to its sides. The outer aisles 
are to be closed by towers, which are connected by a corridor, or rather an arcade, 
into which the congregation enter by three doorways from Grant street, and two 
door-ways (one in each tower), one leading in from Fifth street, and the other in 
from the side opposite. This arcade supports the organ loft, and is the termina- 
tion of the nave and the inner aisles. 

In the body of the church over two thousand two hundred persons can be 
seated at present. More pews may be put in, as an entire aisle of fifteen by one 
hunderd and forty feet in length, and the ends of the wings of the transept, each 
fourteen by forty-two feet, are unoccupied ; these are, however, useful for proces- 
sions, and standing room. The building is capable of holding at least five thousand 
persons. 

The basement is fitted up as a chapel, in which sixteen hundred persons can 
easily be accommodated. It has been used for this purpose for the last two years. 

The shortness of the lot (240 feet) has prevented the full extension of the 
longitudinal dimensions of the building. The front, consequently, in the opinion 
of some critics, seems rather wide in proportion, but when the two tall towers, 
which at present are unfinished, will be completed, this defect, if it be one, will 
disappear. 

In the angles, formed by the transept and the sanctuary, are arranged the 
sacristies with oratoria, or prayer lodges for the clergy on the upper floors. 
Between the sacristies and the transept, opening into the latter, are two chapels 
on each side of the chancel part. The dome is supported by four massive Norman 
pillars. Four rows of columns divide the part of the church intended for the 
congregation. The two inner rows support the clerestory roof and ceiling, while 
the outer rows support the roof of the aisles and their ceilings, which, as all the 
ceilings of the church are finished with stucco, in the rich composited style of 
Gothic and Byzantine, in conformity with the design of the whole building, present 
an appearance that attracts the admiration of all. 

The following are the principal dimensions of the structure :— 

Extreme length, two hundred and twenty feet; extreme width, one hundred 
and forty feet; width of front one hundred and sixteen feet. 

Presbyterium and both wings of the transept, forty-two feet square by seventy- 
five feet high. 

Nave; one hundred and fifteen by forty-two feet wide, and seventy-five high. 

Two aisles, each one hundred and fifteen feet long by fifteen wide and sixty high. 

Two aisles, each one hundred by fourteen feet, and forty-eight high. 

Height of side walls from church floor, thirty-two feet. 

Height of clerestory walls from church floor, sixty-six feet. 

The dome covers a square of forty-two feet by one hundred and thirty feet 
from the upper, or one hundred and fifty-two from the lower floor in the clear. 
Its full height is two hundred and seventy-two feet. 

Two towers on Grant street, each two hundred feet. 

Stair tower on the corner of Cherry alley, seventy-five feet high. 

The basement and foundation walls are faced with brown sandstone, quarried 
from the loose blocks which are found along the hills in Beaver county and 
vicinity. The cornice tops, &c., are of cut stone, as are the bases of the exterior 
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walls and of the inner pillars and columns, the shafts of which are built of hard 
brick laid in cement. All the upper walls are of brick. The flat roofs are covered 
with tin and the slanting roofs with that kind of flat tiles sometimes called 
* beaver tails.” 
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Enter the church. The first object of attraction on your right hand, near the 
entrance, is a semi-circular recess with light beaming from the top, and enelosed 
by a semi-circular railing, a gem in itself. The circle thus formed by the railing 
and recess is fifteen feet in diameter, taking from the interior of the church but, 
comparatively, a small space, while it adds considerably to that beauty which is 
the result of harmonizing varieties. It is, moreover, as appropriate in a building 
of this kind as, it may in some way be said, the confessionals and almost the 
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altar itself. {t is there that the ** Ingredere in Templum Dei’? is literally as well 
as theologically true. There, in the middle, is the baptismal font. On each side 
are closets where the holy oils and other things necessary for the administration of 
baptism are kept, cleanly, at hand, and under lock and key. This baptisterium is 
not only very becoming, but is an exception to the general rule in our churches, 
where the sacred rite of regeneration is administered either in the sacristry, sanc- 
tuary, or in some inconvenient place in the church, under the gallery stairs. 

Look around. All the appropriate ornaments which give such a rich finish are 
stucco work. ‘The groined ceiling of the nave is ornamented by portraits of the 
twelve Apostles. The walls of the transept and sanctuary are adorned by six 
colossal statues, representing St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Patrick, St. Bridget, St. Aloy- 
sius and St. Rose. The windows are all of stained glass of home manufacture, 
not gorgeous, but in perfect keeping with the majesty of the place. The bishop’s 
seat, the stalls for the priests and the pulpit are of white oak, and, like the splendid 
massive communion rail and the eight confessionals, are carved in highly orna- 
mental style. The same may be said of the ends and doors of the three hundred 
and thirty-seven pews, most of which are nine feet long. The altars, five in 
number, including the main one, are for the present made of wood, but so beau- 
tifully carved and so richly gilded as to leave nothing to regret. The antependium 
of the grand altar and the bases for the candlesticks, with the principal part of the 
tabernacle, have been finished at the Benedictine Monastery of St. Vincent’s, 
Westmoreland co., Pa. The screenwork behind the altar and the painting above, 
are only temporary. It is intended to have the large windows in the transept on 
Fifth street, and the three front windows facing Grant street, of stained glass. 
The grand one, for the transept, on Fifth street, will be furnished with pictures of 
pot stained glass from a far-famed factory in Europe. 

The cost of the building—a very important item, when castles in the air are 
not being built—may be estimated at between eighty and ninety thousand dollars. 

Talking of this grand cathedral leads the mind back to olden times, not so very 
old after all. Pittsburg, like Rome, was not built ina day. There was a time, 
which many who do not rank among the oldest inhabitants can remember, when 
a locality which can now claim thirteen places of worship, was a mere missionary 
station. Good old Father O’Brien used to visit Pittsburg occasionally from 
Brownsville, in the early years of this century, when the few Catholics had 
plenty of kneeling room in a small chamber, an upper story—mustard seed of 
a Church. However, about the year of our Lord 1807, he chose Pittsburg, at 
that time not so notorious for its smoke, for his residence. As a matter of course, 
a zealous priest, like Father O’Brien, could not reside amongst Catholics, however 
few or straggling, without a church. Accordingly, in the year 1808, to the admi- 
ration of all,—though some few objected to the extravagance on account of the 
extent of the building, a church was actually erected and, more than that, was 
dedicated in honor of St. Patrick. There was no Metropolitan then, or any Catholic 
papers, to record the eventful day when Pittsburg was proud of a church which 
measured sixty by thirty feet. 

Father Maguire, who baptised most of the fathers and mothers, who are 
Catholic natives of Pittsburg, succeeded Father O’Brien. Father Maguire was 
a very ambitious man for the greater glory of God. St. Patrick’s church, even 
with an addition three or four times the size of the first building, was not large 
enough for his views nor for the congregation. On a hill in Grant street, he 
would build a cathedral, long before there was any sign or need of a bishop. And 
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a cathedral which, as has been said already, was a wonder in its day, was erected. 
This Cathedral of St. Paul’s—the big church as it was called—-was dedicated, 
A.D., 1834, and was consumed by fire, A.D., 1851. Fragments of the ruins are 
still around on the only remaining portion of ground that was known as Grant’s 
Hill. The mountain, with the exception of that spot, has been removed, and that 
remnant cannot long be left like “the last rose of summer.” Old St. Patrick’s 
Church, in 1854, went like St. Paul’s by fire, and like it, also, as a young pheenix 
from the ashes of what might be called its former self, it is rising in elegant and very 
much enlarged proportions, on a site near at hand to its former situation, to enfold 
and protect, as the hen does her young, the increased and increasing worshippers 
of God on high. The untiring energy of Father Garland is identified with the 
congregation and with both the old and the new church. 

The reader, where accurate statistics are not at hand, will better understand the 
condition of religious affairs in Pittsburg, and the missions of the diocese, by a 
simple statement of the churches and institutions. They are data from which 
inferences may be drawn more or less accurate. 

Bishop O’Connor is known as the founder of the diocese, as such, and of all 
the religious institutions which are now, like milestones leading to heaven, to be 
met with in almost every place. The Female Orphan Asylum, in Pittsburg, was 
established before his arrival, but then was only in its swaddling clothes. In the 
city of Pittsburg there are : 

First. The Cathedral, which, as has been mentioned, can accommodate in pews 
and aisles over five thousand persons, which is about two-thirds of the congregation. 

Second. St. Patrick’s (new church), the basement as yet is only finished and 
is neatly fitted up as a chapel for the congregation, which is supposed to be between 
three and four thousand. 

Third. St. Philomena’s (German), has a very large congregation, at least seven 
thousand souls. The church, although large and really grand, could only accom- 
modate one-fourth of this number, but by having masses from early dawn until 
noon none are left without an opportunity of keeping holy the Lord’s Day and 
his festivals. 

Fourth. There is the Chapel of our Lady of Mercy, attached to the Convent of 
the Sisters of Mercy. This is another building where every thing is just where 
it should be.- There seems also to be an attraction of sanctity about it, as it is a 
favorite resort for the devout, who seldom fail to pay their visits there to the 
Adorable Sacrament. As this chapel is attended from the cathedral, which is 
within sound of the convent bell, the congregation is considered as belonging to 
the ** big church.”’ 

Fifth. Mercy Hospital Chapel. This is also an adjunct of the cathedral, 
although it has at present a chaplain of its own. 

Sixth. St. Bridget’s. This new and handsome church has a congregation of 
about one thousand souls. 

Seventh. St. Mary’s (German). This is also a new building and a noble monu- 
ment of the zeal of the good German Catholics of Alleghany. It is in the 
Byzantine style, with two very prominent towers. It measures one hundred and 
forty feet by seventy-five, and is attended by a congregation of about three 
thousand. 

Eighth. During service times, especially on Sundays, St. Peter’s Church, in 
Alleghany, is crowded, it may be said, inside and out by a fervent congregation. 
The church is one hundred by fifty feet, but much too small for the two thousand 
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worshippers. Like many other Catholic churches, when it was built A.D., 1849, 
it was considered as being somewhat uselessly large. 

Ninth. St. Joseph’s Chapel, at Cemetery, Troy Hill. This is the nucleus ora 
preliminary church, and already attended by about two hundred persons. 

Tenth. In Birmingham, on Pio JVono street, is the Church of St. Michael, 
attended by a German congregation of about two thousand souls. Near by, is 
the Boys’ Orphan Asylum, and on an eminence above the hill on which the church 
is built is the Convent of the Passionists, by whom St. Michael’s is attended. 

Eleventh. Birmingham, which only a few years ago was as destitute of a church 
as some people are of God’s grace, now claims a second one, St. John the Baptist’s, 
with an English congregation of about one thousand persons. 

Twelfth. St. Mary’s Chapel, Laurenceville, and St. Joseph’s Church, Sharps- 
burg, are so near the city as to be considered as its extensions. Persons whose 
occupations are in Pittsburg, have their residences in these places. Between both 
there are about two thousand Catholics. 

Finally. In St. James’ Church, Temperanceville, there is a compact congre- 
gation of about five hundred. 

Unlike the Almanac’s, the above statistics have not been furnished by the Right 
Rev. Bishop of the Diocese. They are derived, however, from reliable sources, 
and show, even deducting the seven hundred odd, that there are in Pittsburg and 
its vicinity fourteen places of worship and at least thirty thousand Catholics. The 
mustard seed has grown into a great tree. The city of Pittsburg is not the soli- 
tary example of spiritual vigor and increase. Go where you will through the 
diocese you will find the same creating spirit at work. Father Gallitzen, of pious 
memory, was for years alone on the mountain, and his big heart rejoiced when 
the Loretto district received its name, and the rude little church, which he dedi- 
cated there to the Archangel, was opened for God’s service. In the communion 
of saints how glad he must now feel in heaven, when he sees that desert moun- 
tain, which his labors first enriched, now abounding with churches and monasteries. 
Loretto, Ebensburg, Hart’s Sleeping Place, Carroltown, Glen Connell, Summit, 
Gallitzen, Loop, Johnstown and Jefferson, are but a few of the places where the 
saving standard of the cross is erected and people are called to prayers by * the church 
going bell.” Washington, Butler, Armstrong, Indiana, Westmoreland and Blair 
counties present a similar appearance of living and acting faith. In almost all 
these missions, and there are several in each of these and other counties not 
mentioned, there are, as has already been said of Pittsburg, new churches, and 
some of them models of architectural skill. The undying Church building—as it 
were—asylums for her saints on the mountains and in the vaileys. 

This hasty sketch would be unfinished without an enumeration at least of the 
different religious establishments and the dates, as accurately as can be ascertained, 
of their establishment. 

Ist. Redemptorist Convent, Pittsburg, founded A.D., 1837. There are four 
priests and six lay brothers at present. 

2d. Benedictine Monastery of St. Vincent, Latrobe, Westmoreland co., was 
founded A. D., 1846. Belonging to this house there are twelve priests, seventeen 
theological students, nineteen novices and eighty-one lay brothers. The Benedic- 
tines have charge of St. Vincent’s College, near Latrobe, of the Benedictine 
Monastery, at Carroltown, Cambria co., and of the Benedictine Monastery, at 
Indiana, Indiana county, Pa., which latter places are under the direction of three 
other priests of the order. 
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3d. Passionists’ House, above Birmingham, founded A. D., 1852, has five priests. 

4th. Monastery of the Franciscan Brothers, founded at Loretto, A. D., 1846. 
Here the superior and twelve brothers reside. They have charge of St. Francis’ 
Academy, at Loretto, of a Monastery, at Cameron’s bottom, Indiana co., where 
there are seven brothers, a boys’ school in Alleghany, and of a most flourishing 
house and school in Pittsburg, attended by over four hundred boys, who receive 
an education that is food and not poison for the mind. Here there are nine brothers. 
Total number of brothers, thirty ; all kept busy, and work enough for as many more. 

5th. The Sisters of Mercy commenced their charitable works soon after their 
arrival, A. D., 1843. There are about eighty-four now in the diocese, besides 
several branches transplanted in four other dioceses which have already grown up 
in great usefulness. They have charge of the Mercy Hospital, in Pittsburg, of 
the House of Industry, in Alleghany, of the Young Ladies’ Academy of St. Francis 
Xavier, near Latrobe, Westmoreland co., of the Young Ladies’? Academy of St. 
Aloysius, at Loretto, Cambria co., of the Female Orphan Asylum, in Pittsburg, of 
the Male Orphan Asylum, in Birmingham, of a Female Academy and Free School, 
in Hollidaysburg, Blair co., of a Free School, at St. Peter’s, Alleghany, and of a 
Female Academy and Free School, at their convent, in Webster street, Pittsburg, 
attended by over four hundred children. 

6th. The Poor School Sisters, who arrived here about the year 1848, have charge 
of the female department of the German Catholic school of St. Philomena, attended 
by about three hundred pupils. 

It may be remarked, that all the above orders made their first American estab- 
lishments in the diocese of Pittsburg. From thence some have sent foundations 
abroad, but their own, so far from being moved, are daily growing greater, plant- 
ing around the three precious flowers of paradise—Faith, Hope and Charity. 
Another estimate of the increase of the diocese may be formed from the number 
of clergymen. A. D., 1843, when Bishop O’Connor was consecrated, there were 
only fifteen priests in the diocese, which then included the Erie diocese, in which 
one only then resided. In 1853 there were eighty clergymen, several of whom 
were located in the counties allotted to the new diocese, yet, there are still at least 
seventy remaining. 

It is not claimed that God has blessed this portion of his vineyard in this country, 
more than other parts, which have been equally, and some, perhaps even more 
fertile. The mark of the finger of God is all that is claimed ; and surely both the 
bishop, priests and people of the Pittsburg diocese have reason to thank the 
Almighty for his manifold blessings in their regard. 





THE NAME OF GOD. 


Ir is singular that the name of God should be spelt with four letters in almost 
every known language. It is in Latin, Deus; French, Dieu; Greek, Zeus; 
German, Gott; Scandinavian, Odin; Swedish, Codd; Hebrew, Adon; Syrian, 
Adad; Persian, Syra; Tartarian, Idga; Spanish, Dias; East Indian, Esgi or 
Zeul; Turkish, Addi; Egyptian, Aumn or Zeut; Japanese, Zain; Peruvian, 
Lian; Wallachian, Zene; Etrurian, Chur; Tyrrhenian, Eher; Irish, Dieh ; 
Croatian, Doga; Margarian, Oese; Arabian, Alla; Dalmatian, Rogt. 








. THE SACRAMENTS. 


Translated for the Metropolitan from the Works of Chateaubriand. 


CONFIRMATION AND HOLY ORDERS. 


Celibacy considered under its Moral aspect. 


In considering the period of life which religion has fixed for the nuptials of man 
and his Creator, we find a subject of perpetual wonder. At the time when the 
fire of the passions is about to be kindled in the heart, and the mind is sufficiently 
capable of knowing God, he becomes the ruling spirit of the youth, pervading all 
the faculties of his soul in its now restless and expanded state. But dangers mul- 
tiply as he advances ; a stranger, cast without experience upon the perilous ways 
of the world, he has need of additional helps. At this crisis religion does not 
forget her child : she has her reinforcements in reserve. Confirmation will support 
his trembling steps, like the staff in the hands of the traveller, or like those 
sceptres which passed from race to race among the royal families of antiquity, 
and on which Evander and Nestor, pastors of men, reclined while judging their 
people. Let it be observed that all the morality of life is implied in the sacrament 
of confirmation ; because whoever has the courage to confess God, will neces- 
sarily practise virtue, as the commission of crime is nothing but the denial of the 
Creator. 

The same wise spirit has been displayed in placing the sacraments of holy 
orders and matrimony immediately after that of confirmation. The child has now 
become a man, and religion that watched over him with tender solicitude in the 
state of nature, will not abandon him in the social sphere. How profound are 
the views of the Christian Legislator! He has established only two social sacra- 
ments, if we may be allowed this expression; because, in reality, there are but 
two states in life—celibacy and marriage. Thus, without regard to the civil 
distinctions invented by our short-sighted reason, Jesus Christ divided society into 
two classes, and decreed for them, not political, but moral laws; acting in this 
respect in accordance with all antiquity. The old sages of the East, who have 
acquired such a wide-spread fame, did not call men together at random to hatch 
utopian constitutions. They were venerable solitaries who had travelled much, 
and who celebrated with the lyre the remembrance of the gods. Laden with the 
rich treasure of information derived from their intercourse with foreign nations, 
and still richer by the virtues which they practised, those excellent men appeared 
before the multitude with the lute in hand, their hoary locks encircled with a golden 
crown, and seating themselves under the shade of the plane-tree, they delivered 
their lessons to an enchanted crowd. What were the institutions of an Amphion, 
a Cadmus, an Orpheus? They consisted in delightful music, called law, in the 
dance, the hymn, the consecrated tree; they were exhibited in youth under the 
guidance of old age; in matrimonial faith plighted near a grave ; religion and God 
were every where. Such are the scenes which Christianity also exhibits, but with 
much stronger claims to our admiration. 

Principles, however, are always a subject of disagreement among men, and the 
wisest institutions have met with opposition. Thus, in modern times, the yow of 
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celibacy which accompanies the reception of holy orders, has been denounced in 
no measured terms. Some, availing themselves of every means of assailing 
religion, have imagined that they placed her in opposition to herself by contrast- 
ing her present discipline with the ancient practice of the Church, which according 
to them permitted the marriage of the clergy: others have been content with 
making the chastity of the priesthood the object of their raillery. Let us examine, 
first, the views of those who have assailed it with seriousness and on the ground 
of morality. 

By the seventh canon of the second Council of Lateran,* held in 1139, the 
celibacy of the clergy was definitely established, in accordance with the regulations 
of previous synods, as those of Lateran in 1123, Troli in 909, Tribur in 895, 
Toledo in 633, and Chalcedon in 451.+ Baronius shews that clerical celibacy was 
in force generally from the sixth century.t The first Council of Tours excom- 
municated any priest, deacon, or sub-deacon, who returned to his wife after the 
reception of holy orders. From the time of St. Paul, virginity was considered the 
more perfect state for a Christian. 

But, were we to admit that marriage was allowed among the clergy in the 
early ages of the Church, which cannot be shown either from history or from 
ecclesiastical legislation, it would not follow that it would be expedient at the 
present day. Such an innovation would be at variance with the manners of our 
times and, moreover, would lead to the total subversion of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. 

In the primitive days of religion, a period of combats and triumphs, the pro- 
fessors of Christianity—comparatively few in number and adorned with every 
virtue—lived fraternally together and shared the same joys and the same tribula- 
tions at the table of the Lord. We may conceive, therefore, that a minister of 
religion might, strictly speaking, have been permitted to have a family amid this 
perfect society, which was already the domestic circle forhim. His own children, 
forming a part of his flock, would not have diverted him from the attention due to 
the remainder of his charge, nor would they have exposed him to betray the con- 
fidence of the sinner, since in those days there were no crimes to be concealed, 
the confession of them being made publicly in those basilics of the dead, where the 
faithful assembled to pray over the ashes of the martyrs. The Christians of that 
age had received from heaven a spirit which we have lost. They formed not so 
much a popular assembly as a community of levites and religious women: 
baptism had made them all priests and confessors of Jesus Christ. 

St. Justin, the philosopher, in his first Apology, has given us an admirable de- 
scription of the Christian life in those times. ‘* We are accused,” he says, “ of 
disturbing the tranquillity of the State, while we are taught by one of the prin- 
cipal articles of our faith, that nothing is hidden to the eye of God, and that he 
will one day take a strict account of our good and evil deeds. But, O powerful 
emperor, the very punishments which you have decreed against us, only tend to 
confirm us in our religion, because all this persecution was predicted by our 
Master, the Son of the Sovereign God, Father and Lord of the universe. 

On Sunday, those who reside in the town and country meet together. The 


* This was the tenth General Council, at which one thousand bishops were 
present. T. 
t The fourth General Council, numbering between five and six hundred bishops. T 
t Baron. An, 88, No. 18. 
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Scriptures are read, after which one of the ancients* exhorts the people to imitate 
the beautiful examples that have been placed before them. The assembly then 
tises ; prayer is again offered up, and water, bread and wine being presented, the 
officiating minister gives thanks, the others answering—amen. A portion of the 
consecrated elements is now distributed, and the rest is conveyed by the deacons to 
those who are absent. A collection is taken; the rich giving according to their 
disposition. These alms are placed in the hands of the minister for the assistance 
of widows, orphans, sick persons, prisoners, poor people, strangers ; in short, all 
who are in need and the care of whom devolves especially upon the minister. We 
assemble on Sunday, because on that day God created the world, and the same 
dy his Son arose to life again, to confirm his disciples in the doctrine which we 
have exposed to you. 

“If you find this doctrine good, show your respect for it: if not, reject it: but, 
do not condemn to punishment those who commit no crime; for, we declare to 
you, that if you continue to act unjustly you will not escape the judgment of God. 
For the rest, whatever be our fate, we desire only that the will of God be done. 
We might have claimed your favorable regard in consequence of the letter of 
your father, Cesar Adrian, of illustrious and glorious memory ; but we have pre- 
ferred to rely solely upon the justice of our cause.” 

The apology of Justin was well calculated to take the world by surprise; for, 
it proclaimed a golden age in the midst of a corrupt generation, and pointed out a 
new people in the catacombs of an ancient empire. The Christian life must have 
appeared the more admirable in the public eye, as such perfection had never before 
been known, harmonizing with nature and the laws, and on the other hand forming 
a remarkable contrast with the rest of society. It is also invested with an interest 
which is not to be found in the fabulous excellence of antiquity ; because the latter 
is always depicted in a state of happiness, while the former presents itself through 
the charms of adversity. It is not amid the foliage of the woods or at the side of 
the fountain, that virtue exerts her greatest power; but under the shade of the 
prison-wall or amid rivers of blood and tears. How divine does religion appear 
to us, when in the recess of the catacomb, or in the silent darkness of the tomb, 
we behold a pastor who is surrounded by danger, celebrating, by the feeble glare 
of his lamp, and in presence of his little flock, the mysteries of a persecuted 
God! 

We have deemed it necessary to establish incontestably this high moral charac- 
ter of the first Christians, in order to show, that if the marriage of the clergy was 
considered unbecoming in that age of purity, it would be altogether impossible to 
introduce it at the present day. When the number of Christians increased and 
morality was weakened with the diffusion of mankind, how could the priest 
devote himself at the same time to his family and to the Church? How could he 
have continued chaste with a spouse who had ceased to be so? If our opponents 
object the practice of Protestant countries, we will observe that it has been neces- 
sary in those countries to abolish a great portion of the external worship of 
religion; that a Protestant minister appears in the church scarcely two or three 
times a week; that almost all spiritual relations have ceased between him and his 


* That is, a priest. In the first ages, the word presbyteros, or ancient, was very fre- 
quently used to signify a bishop or priest, set apart by ordination for the ministry of 
the Church. It was afterwards employed solely to designate the priestly order. T. 
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flock, and that very often he is a mere man of the world.* As to certain pun- 
tanical sects, that affect an evangelical simplicity and wish to have a religion 
without a worship, we hope they will be passed over in silence. Finally, in those 
countries where the marriage of the clergy is allowed, the confession of sin, which 
is the most admirable of moral institutions, has been and must necessarily have 
been discontinued. It cannot be supposed that the Christian would confide the 
secrets of his heart toa man who has already made a woman the depositary of 
his own; and he would with reason fear to make a confidant of him who has 
proved faithless to God, and has repudiated the Creator to espouse the creature. 

We will now answer the objection drawn from the general law of population. 
It seems to us, that one of the first natural laws that required abrogation at the 
commencement of the Christian era, was that which encouraged population 
beyond a certain limit. The age of Jesus Christ was not that of Abraham. The 
latter appeared at a time, when innocence prevailed and the earth was but sparsely 
inhabited. Jesus Christ, on the contrary, came into the midst of a world that was 
corrupt and thickly settled. Continence, therefore, may be allowed to a woman. 
The second Eve in curing the evils that had fallen upon the first, has brought 
down virginity from heaven, to give us an idea of the purity and joy which pre- 
ceded the primeval pangs of maternity. 

The Legislator of the Christian world was born of a virgin, and died a virgin. 
Did he not wish thereby to teach us, in a political and natural point of view, that 
the earth had received its compliment of inhabitants, and that the ratio of genera- 
tion, far from being extended, should be restricted? In support of this opinion 
we may remark, that states never perish from a want, but from an excess of popu- 
lation. The barbarians of the North spread devastation over the globe, when their 
forests became overcrowded ; and Switzerland has been compelled to transfer a 
portion of her industrious inhabitants to other countries, as she pours forth her 
abundant streams to render them productive. Though the number of laborers has 
been greatly diminished in France, the cultivation of the soil was never more 
flourishing than at the present time. Alas! we resemble a swarm of insects 
buzzing around a cup of wormwood, into which a few drops of honey have acci- 
dentally fallen ; we devour each other as soon as our numbers begin to crowd the 
spot that we occupy! By a still greater misfortune, the more we increase the 
more land we require to satisfy our wants; and, as this space is always diminish- 
ing while the passions are extending their sway, the most frightful revolutions 
must, sooner or later, be the consequence. 


* «Tt was no trivial misfortune,’’ says Dr. King, ‘‘ for the cause of Christianity in 
England, that at the period of our separation from Popery, the clergy were allowed to 
marry; for, as might have been foreseen, our ecclesiastics since that time have occupied 
themselves solely with their wives and their children. The dignitaries of the Church 
could easily provide for their families with the aid of their large revenues; but the infe- 
rior clergy, unable with their slender incomes to establish their children in the world, 
soon spread over the kingdom swarms of mendicants. . . . Asa member of the 
republic of letters, I have often desired the re-enactment of the canons that prohibited 
marriage among the clergy. To episcopal celibacy we are indebted for all the magnifi- 
cent grants that distinguish our two universities : but since the period of the Reforma- 
tion those two seats of learning have had few benefactors among the members of 
the hierarchy. If the rich donations of Laud and Sheldon have an eternal claim to our 
gratitude, it must be remembered that these two prelates were never married, &c.”-— 
Political and Liter. Anecdotes, &c., Edinburgh Review, July, 1819. E. 
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Theories, however, have little weight in the presence of facts. Europe is 
far from being a desert, though the Catholic clergy within her borders have taken 
the vow of celibacy. Even monasteries are favorable to society, by the good 
management of the religious, who distribute their commodities at home, and thus 
afford abundant relief to the poor. Where, but in the neighborhood of some rich 
abbey, did we once behold in France the comfortably dressed husbandman, and 
laboring people whose joyful countenance betokened their happy condition? 
Large possessions always produce this effect in the hands of wise and resident 
proprietors, and such precisely was the character of our monastic domains. But 
this subject would lead us too far: we shall return to it in treating of the religious 
orders. We will remark, however, that the clergy have been favorable to the in- 
crease of population, by preaching concord and union between man and wife, 
checking the progress of libertinism, and visiting with the denunciations of the 
Church the crimes which the people of the cities directed to the diminution of 
children. 

There can be no doubt, that every great nation has need of men, who, separated 
from the rest of mankind, invested with some august character, and free from the 
encumbrances of wife, children, and other worldly affairs, may labor effectually 
for the advancement of knowledge, the improvement of morals and the relief of 
human suffering. What wonders have not our priests and religious accomplished, 
in these three respects, for the good of society? But, place them in charge of a 
family : would not the learning and charity which they have consecrated to their 
country, be turned to the profit of their relatives? Happy, indeed, if by this 
change their virtue were not transformed into vice! 

Having disposed of the objections which moralists urge against clerical celibacy, 
we shall endeavor to answer those of the poets: but, for this purpose, it will be 
necessary to employ other arguments, to adduce other authorities, and to write in 
a different style. 

Most of the sages of antiquity led a life of celibacy, and the gymnosophists, 
the brahmins and the druids, held chastity in the highest honor. Even among 
savage tribes it is invested with a heavenly character; because in all ages and 
countries there has prevailed but one opinion respecting the excellence of virginity. 
Among the ancients, priests and priestesses who were supposed to commune inti- 
mately with heaven, were obliged to live as solitaries, and the least violation of 
their vow was visited with a signal punishment. They offered in sacrifice, only 
the heifer that had never been a mother. The loftiest and most attractive char- 
acters in mythology, were virgins. Such were Venus, Urania and Minerva, god- 
desses of genius and wisdom, and Friendship, who was represented asa young 
maiden. Virginity, herself, was personified as the moon and paraded her myste- 
rious modesty amid the refreshing atmosphere of night. 

Virginity is not less amiable, considered in its various other relations. In the 
three departments of nature, it is the source of grace and the perfection of beauty. 
The poets whom we are now seeking to convince, will readily admit what we 
say. Do they not themselves introduce every where the idea of virginity, as lend- 
ing a charm to their descriptions and representations? Do they not find it in the 
forest-scene, in the vernal rose, in the winter’s snow ; and do they not thus station it 
at the two extremities of life, on the lips of childhood and the grey locks of aged 
man? Do they not also blend it with the mysteries of the tomb, telling us of 
antiquity that consecrated to the manes seedless trees, because death is barren, or 
because in the next life there is no distinction of sex, and the soul is an immortal 
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virgin? Finally, do they not tell us, that the irrational animals which approach 
the nearest to human intelligence, are those devoted to chastity? Do we not 
seem, in fact, to recognize in the bee-hive the model of those monasteries, where 
vestals are busily engaged in extracting a celestial honey from the flowers of 
virtue ? 

In the fine arts, virginity is again the charm, and the Muses owe to it their per- 
petual youth. But it displays its excellence chiefly in man. Saint Ambrose has 
composed three treatises on virginity, in which he has scattered with a profuse 
hand the ornaments of style, his object, as he informs us, being to gain the atten- 
tion of virgins by the sweetness of his words.* He terms virginity an exemption 
fromevery stain, and shows that the tranquillity which attends it, is far superior to 
the cares of matrimonial life. He addresses the virgin in these words: ‘The 
modesty which tinges your cheeks, renders you exceedingly beautiful. Retired 
far from the sight of men, like the rose in some solitary spot, your charms form 
not the subject of their false surmises. Nevertheless, you are still a competitor 
for the prize of beauty: not that indeed which falls under the eye, but the beauty 
of virtue—that beauty which no sickness can disfigure, no age can diminish, and 
not death itselfcan take away. God alone is the umpire in this rivalry of virgins; 
because he loves the beautiful soul, even in a body that is deformed. .... A 
virgin is the gift of heaven, and the joy of her family. She exercises under the 
paternal roof the priesthood of chastity; she is a victim daily immolated for her 
mother, at the altar of filial piety.”’+ 

In man, virginity assumes a character of sublimity. When, in the fierce re- 
bellion of the passions, it resists the invitation to evil, it becomes a celestial virtue. 
“A chaste heart,” says St. Bernard, “is by virtue what an angel is by nature. 
There is more felicity in the purity of the angel, but there is more courage in that 
of the man.”’ In the religious, virginity transforms itself into humanity : witness 
the fathers of the Redemption and the orders of Hospitallers, consecrated to the 
relief of human misery. The learned man it inspires with the love of study; the 
hermit with that of contemplation: in all it is a powerful principle, whose bene- 
ficial influence is always felt in the labors of the mind, and hence, it is the most 
excellent quality of life, since it imparts fresh vigor to the soul, which is the 
nobler part of our nature. 

But, if chastity is necessary in any state, it is chiefly so in the service of the 
Diety. ‘God,’ as Plato observes, “is the true standard of things, and we 
should make every effort to resemble him.”? He who ministers at his altar, is 
more strictly obliged to this than others. ‘The question here,” says St. Chrys- 
ostom, “is not the government of an empire of the command of an army, but the 
performance of functions that require an angelic virtue. The soul of the priest 
should be purer than the rays of the sun.” ‘The Christian minister,” adds St. 
Jerome, “‘is the interpreter between God and man.” The priest therefore must 
be a divine personage: an air of holiness and mystery should surround him. Re- 
tired within the sacred gloom of the temple, let him be heard, without being per- 
ceived by those without. Let his voice, solemn, grave and religious, announce 
the prophetic word, or chant the hymn of peace, in the holy recesses of the taber- 
nacle. Let his visits among men be transient, and if he appear amid the bustle of 
the world, let it be only to render a service to the unhappy. It is on these condi- 
tions that the priest will enjoy the respect and confidence of his people. But he 


* De Virgin, lib. 2, ch. 1. t Ibid, lib. 1, ch. 5. 
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will soon forfeit both, if he is seen in the halls-of the rich, if he is encumbered 
with a wife, if he is too familiar in society, if he betrays faults which are con- 
demned in the world, or if he leads those around him to suspect for a moment that 
he is a man like other men. 

Chastity in old age is something superhuman. Priam, ancient as mount Ida, 
and hoary as the oak of Gargarus, surrounded in his palace by his fifty sons, pre- 
sents a noble type of paternity: but Plato, without wife and children, seated on 
the steps of a temple at the extremity of a cape lashed by the waves, and there 
lecturing to his disciples on the existence of God, exhibits a far more elevated 
character. He belongs not to the earth; he seems to be one of those spirits of 
higher intelligences of whom he speaks in his writings. 

Thus, virginity ascending from the last link in the chain of beings up to man, 
soon passes from man to*the angels, and from the angels to God, in whom it is 
absorbed. God reigns in a glory unique, inimitable in the eternal firmament, as 
the sun, his image, shines with unequailed splendor in the visible heavens. 

We may conclude, that poets and men even of the most refined taste, can make 
no reasonable objection to the celibacy of the priesthood, since virginity is among 
the cherished recollections of the past, is one of the charms of friendship, is asso- 
ciated with the solemn thought of the tomb, with the innocence of childhood, with 
the enchantment of youth, with the charity of the religious, with the sanctity of 
the priest and of old age, and with the divinity in the angels and in God himself. 


THE PLATFORM OF THE AMERICAN PARTY. 


Towarps the middle of June last, as our readers need not be told, there was a 
gathering of the “ Know-Nothing Party ” in conclave, at Philadelphia. The 
assemblage was called a “ Council,” to distinguish it from what are commonly 
known among politicians as ‘* National Conventions,”’ and the party itself was dig- 
nified with the appellation of ‘* The Order,” that it might not be confounded with 
any common-place partizan organization. So far as the uninitiated could leam, 
the chief purpose of the meeting was the construction of a “ platform.’”’ Indeed 
** the dance upon nothing ”’ had grown to be regarded, among rational people, as 
the legitimate result of so many principles and practices ascribed to the party, that 
it had become absolutely necessary for something to be provided, upon which the 
faithful might at least appear to rest their feet. So many of the mysteries too 
had so long ceased to be mysterious, in spite of oaths and watchwords, that it 
seemed but prudent to make a tardy virtue of publishing, what all the world had 
already found out for themselves. The first step of the ‘‘council’’ was to pro- 
claim the decease of the “old political parties,””—the next, to administer on their 
goods and chattels. At the very moment of repudiating the sins and responsibilities 
of Whigs and Democrats who had gone to their account, the “ order ”’ took bodily 
possession of all the stage-property, machinery and clap-traps, which had helped 
or spoiled the fortunes of the defunct. The “council” had its caucusses and its 
lobbying—its quarrels, pledges, bargains and compromises, like the most orthodox 
convention that ever huckstered away the White House. There was the stereo- 
typed squabble upon the slave question, without the stereotyped reconciliation. 
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Philanthropy and treason met, for once, with chivalry and disunion, without kiss- 
ing them, as righteousness kisses peace. Candidates and the whippers in of candi- 
dates were on the ground, chasing all sorts of preferment for themselves and their 
employers. Great speeches were delivered for the boundless continent, and small 
speeches for the several square miles of Buncombe. The cardinal virtues were 
formally declared members of the “ order,”’ and the seven deadly sins were as 
formally exorcised, after due “ annexation ” of their effects. Evéry thing, in fine, 
was done after the immemorial fashion on such occasions, and—strange to say !— 
not only did the performances consist of the same old tricks, but the performers 
themselves turned out to be the old familiar jugglers. There was a slight change 
of costume—a little burnt cork here and there on the well remembered counte- 
nances, and an air of arcadian simplicity and freshness in the tumbling—but still, 
Harlequin was Harlequin. “Sam” was the new name, but humbug was the 
old thing that went by it. 

When the council had adjourned, the “ Ratification meetings” and “ Grand 
Rallies”? took up the wondrous tale, as it had, so often, been taken up, before. 
Stump orators and sky-rockets addressed themselves, straightway, to the popular 
intelligence. Transparencies and revolvers, drums, cannon and brass bands united 
in elevating and informing the national mind and heart. Jt became incontinently 
manifest, that the mission of the “order” was to enlighten and regenerate 
America, and that “the men of higher qualifications, purer morals, and more 
unselfish patriotism,”’ described in article 1X of the *‘ Platform,’’ had girded their 
loins for the effort. 'To be serious—from the lofty pretensions of a national organ- 
ization, inspired by the virtues and emulating the example of*the founders of the 
republic, the “* American Party” flung itself, ignobly and at once, into the dust and 
disgraces of the common political prize-ring. It was no longer “ the black knight 
with his visor down’’—the mighty rider—so spiritedly painted by Mr. Wise—who 
went abroad at the ghostly midnight, and startled men from their slumbers, in the 
dark hour before the breaking of the day. All that was knightly and all that 
was terrible disappeared with the shadows. As with the Headless Hessian of 
Sleepy Hollow, the phantom steed turned out to be a mortal hack; the bolt of 
death was but—a pumpkin! 

Of the principles and doctrines which the new party have commended to the 
American people, it does not fall within the province of this magazine to speak at 
large. Politics, indeed, it is our desire and design to eschew—but things properly 
remote from political discussion have been dragged so perseveringly into it, that to 
abandon the expression of our opinions because political questions may be in- 
volved in them, would be to surrender almost absolutely the topics which belong 
to our sphere. The “ Platform” to which we have alluded, is in its plan and con- 
struction like all the political contrivances, of the same denomination, which have 
gone before it. Those elements which are supposed to give it strength before the 
people, are paraded with rhetorical ostentation. Those which are doubtful in 
themselves as matters of policy, and yet could not be decently avoided, are made 
as unintelligible as possible, by the arts and mysteries of phraseology. What 
could not be agreed on, was compromised as far as might be. What it was expe- 
dient to surrender to local interpretation, is so propounded, that it may be argued 
affirmatively or négatively, actively or passively, according to the exigency, the 
speaker or the latitude. Patriotic generalities are liberally thrown in, signifying 
every thing or nothing. Flourishes that would have given lustre to a dinner-table 
speech, before Maine-laws were invented, are mingled gracefully with truths that 
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would be the gems of a copy-book. We leave the reader to cull what he will, 
for his own delectation and guidance. Our present purpose is to direct his atten- 
tion to but a single point. 

The eighth article of the ‘ Platform and Principles of the Organization,” is in 
these words : 

* VIII.—Resistance to the aggressive policy and corrupting tendencies of the 
Roman Catholie Church in our country, by the advancement to all political sta- 
tions—executive, legislative, judicial or diplomatic—of those only who do not 
hold civil allegiance, directly or indirectly, to any foreign power whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, and who are Americans by birth, education and training—thus ful- 
filling the maxim, ‘ Americans only shall govern America.’ 

*¢ The protection of all citizens in the legal and proper exercise of their civil and 
religious rights and privileges; the maintenance of the right of every man to the 
full, unrestrained and peaceful enjoyment of his own religious opinions and wor- 
ship, and a jealous resistance of all attempts by any sect, denomination or church, 
to obtain an ascendency over any other in the State, by means of any special privi- 
leges or exemption, by any political combination of its members, or by a division 
of their civil allegiance with any foreign power, potentate or ecclesiastic.”’ 

Uncandid and contradictory as is this farrago of high sounding phrases and 
*‘ noble sentiments,”’ we presume there is nobody who entertains any honest 
doubt as to its real purpose and signification. Those who are ashamed of it may 
attempt to explain it away. Those who are not ashamed of any thing may 
endeavor to puff it into a proclamation of religious freedom. But the explanation 
and the glorification will impose on very few; except those who are willing to be 
deceived. The article covertly teaches—and was meant insidiously to inculcate 
without avowing it~neither more nor less than the absolute and unqualified exclu- 
sion of Catholic citizens, whether native or naturalized, from “all political stations 
—executive, legislative, judicial or diplomatic.”” Whatever may be the grounds 
assumed, or the justification set up, this is the aim and result of the paragraphs we 
have quoted. It may be because the “ policy ” of the Catholic Church is consi- 
dered ‘‘ aggressive,”’ or that its “‘ tendencies”? are held to be “corrupting.” It 
may be because the Catholics are suspeeted of “ political combinations,” or accused 
of dividing their“ civil allegiance’? with ‘‘ a foreign power, potentate or ecclesi- 
astic.”? But whatever may be the premises, the practical conclusion is, as a ‘* prin- 
ciple of the organization,” and the practical result is to be, the banishment of 
Catholics, without exception, from every variety of public trust. It is not laid 
down, as an article of faith and conduct, that if Catholics be found guilty of the 
sins from which the “‘ American party ” is to redeem us, they shall be punished 
therefor by political degradation. It is not, that if any one—Catholic or Protestant 
—shall trespass against his Americanism and his allegiance, he shall pay the 
forfeit of political attainder. No such thing. There is no if, no contingency, no 
escape for the Catholic. The article asserts, in so many words, that the “ policy” 
of the Catholic Church is ‘ aggressive,””—that its “ tendencies”? are “ corrupt- 
ing.” These conclusions are foregone—they are laid down as axioms. It is by 
way of resistance to such “policy ” and such “ tendencies” in the Catholic 
Church, and to the policy and tendencies of no Church but the Catholic, that 
the “ Platform ”’ arrays its principles and marshals its penalties. To be within 
the purview of the article and its denunciations, any “sect, denomination or 
church,” other than the Catholic, must first be found guilty of the sins excom- 
municated. To be a Protestant is to be, at least, prima facie innocent of them, 
if not to be, in fact, incapable of committing them. But to be a Catholic, is ipso 

facto to be guilty, and to be proven a Catholic is to be put at once under sentence. 
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Unless we are right in this construction, the article, upon its own principles, 
carries absurdity on its face. It certainly declares that somebody is to be excluded 
from political station. Unless it means that Catholics are to be so excluded, it 
must recommend the exclusion of those who are not Catholics, and it then places 
the “‘ Order ”’ in the highly rational predicament, of counteracting the policy and 
tendencies of the Catholic Church by punishing those who are opposed to it. 
Now we have no idea that the “‘ Council ” meant any such thing. We do not 
say this merely because the thing would be wrong, but because it would lose 
votes. Besides, it would be ridiculous. To say that no Protestant should be a tide- 
waiter, and no Jew a justice of the peace, would surely neither damage the 
* foreign potentate”’? whom. the article bullies, through a generality, nor break up 
‘the political combinations” which are attributed to the body whereof he is the 
head. If Catholics are dangerous, it is only by disarming Catholics that you can 
get rid of the danger. If Catholics cannot safely be trusted with public station, it 
is Catholics whom you must keep out of it, if you desire to be safe. The very 
designation, in the article, of the Catholic Church, by name, as the object of 
public “resistance,” is therefore tantamount to a declaration, in terms, that its 
members are to be the subjects of the proscription, by which the article itself sug- 
gests that such “ resistance” should be made effective. 

We have been thus particular in showing the necessity of the construction 
which the article so obviously demands—not because it falls short of being self- 
evident, to our own apprehension, but because efforts have been gravely made, in 
some quarters, to satisfy the more liberal portion of the public, that there is nothing 
whatever of religious proscription involved in the doctrines of the “ Platform.” 
Every thing about it, we are told, is running over with the milk of Christian kind- 
ness. The tolerant common places and pretences, in the second paragraph of the 
article, have been made the text of these amusing and ingenious glosses. Does 
not “ the Order,”’ it is asked, oblige itself to protect all citizens in the “ exercise of 
their civil and religious rights and privileges?”? Does it not guaranty to every 
man, “ the full, unrestrained and peaceful enjoyment of his own religious opinions 
and worship?”? And if it does these things, how can it be other than the bulwark 
of genuine, religious equality and freedom? All this is very well—the “ senti- 
ments”? are no doubt admirable and so is the logic. ‘You do not proscribe a man 
because he is a Catholic. Not by any means. It is only because he is what 
you declare all Catholics to be. True—you disfranchise him, but he is not 
disfranchised ‘‘as such’’—he is only disfranchised in fact, which is as differ- 
ent as can be, and perfectly compatible with principle. You do not denounce 
Catholics. Not at all. You denounce certain errors and evil courses, in the ab- 
stract, and you excommunicate politically all those who may adopt or follow 
them. What right has the Catholic to complain of this? It is true, you assume 
that these errors and iniquities are inseparable from Catholicism, and that a Cath- 
olic, by the mere force of his faith and worship, entertains and pursues them, 
whether he intends to do so or not. His being a Catholic you treat as settling that 
question. He cannot be 4 Catholic and be what he ought to be, even if he tries. 
The Pope steps in between the “ Papist’s” heart and his country, so that he 
cannot worship God, as his mother taught him, and love the land where she bore 
or blessed him. These conclusions being established, as truths, it is of course not 
your fault, if the Catholic falls under your ban. It is not because he is a Cath- 
olic, but because he is a transgressor. You are devoted to toleration and are the 
champions of religious freedom. How can you help it, if the Catholic does not 

52 Vor. III.—No. 7. 
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deserve to be tolerated or to be free? ‘You have not hanged him for treason—not 
you! God forbid! You have only painted a traitor with a rope around his neck, 
and told the mob, with a wink towards the lamp-post, that it is a “ Papist’s”” por- 
trait! There is no parallel that we remember, in history, to this magnanimous 
pronunciamento in favor of the rights of conscience, unless it be the celebrated dis- 
course of Tim Fudge Esquire, upon liberty and the law of libel— 


‘* God knows, I, from my soul, profess 
To hate all bigots and benighters— 
God knows I love, e’en to excess, 
The sacred freedom of the Press— 
My only aim’s to crush the writers!” 


We confess, in all sincerity, that we should have approached nearer to respect 
for the “ Platform ” and its architects, if, without circumlocution or disguise, they 
had denounced the Catholic faith and had proclaimed open as well as indiscrimi- 
nate hostility to all who profess it. Had they declared that the oath of allegiance 
sworn by a foreign Catholic upon being naturalized, is, of necessity, a fraud and 
a lie; had they asserted that every native-born Catholic, elected or appointed to 
office and swearing to support the constitution, is forced to be guilty of perjury, 
because of the religion in his heart—it would have been monstrous, but it would 
have been at least bold. If the “ Platform,’’ asserting these things outright, had 
proclaimed, in so many words, that all Catholics are unworthy of place and should 
be allowed to hold none—it would have been tyranny, but there would have been 
no pettifogging about it. It would have stirred the indignant blood in men’s veins, 
but it would have sent no blush to their faces. The article, as it stands, involves 
all these things, but does not assume the responsibility of fairly and manfully 
proclaiming them. It is a compromise, of the many which this world makes, 
between sin and shame—between a repugnance to avow iniquity and an irresist- 
able temptation to take its wages. “The Order”’ hangs its head and stammers at 
the confession of bigotry, but yet pawns its conscience for the votes of the bigots. 

Speaking thus decidedly and strongly, we are glad that our interpretationo— 
obvious as its accuracy seems to ourselves—has been fortified in advance by con- 
structions of the ‘‘ Eighth Article,”? coming from the most orthodox sources, and 
proclaimed on the most authoritative occasions. At the Ratification meeting 
which was held in Philadelphia, immediately upon the adjournment of the National 
Council, Governor Brown of Tennessee, himself a distinguished delegate and sur 
rounded by delegates no less distinguished, laid down the religious basis of the 
“ Order,” in terms which admit of no possible misconception. ‘‘'The honest for- 
eigner (said he) will sympathize with this movement, because we say to him, We 
have a religion here that requires protection—the Protestant religion—which, rising 
with Martin Luther, has been handed down to us to preserve and sustain.” 

In New York, the same gentleman followed out his idea, by proclaiming that 
‘* the offices of the Government should not be given to men who acknowledge a 
superior allegiance to a Pope or Bishop.” 

General Pilcher, of Kentucky, was equally enthusiastic and intelligible. 

“ He dwelt at great length,” (say the Reports,) “and with much force, on the 
religious considerations involved in or affected by the principles of the Know- 
Nothing party ; contrasted Catholicity and Protestantism as two systems, one of 
which repressed and the other favored liberal ideas and free institutions, denied that 
foreigners or Catholics should be admitted to the enjoyment of political privileges 
equally with those born on the soil, and spoke warmly in favor of the Union. 
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Glory be to God in the highest, he said, and peace and good will to all native-born 
American citizens.” Still further, on recurring to the subject, “ he expressed his 
entire opposition to the temporal and spiritual power of the Pope.” 

Col. Stokes, of Tennessee, in his turn, the Reporters say, “‘ expressed his un- 
qualified opposition to the Pope.” 

The Hon. Mr. Cunningham, of South Carolina, said that the American Party 
‘did not want to see the track of the toe of Rome any longer on this country.” 

The Hon. Kenneth Rayner, of North Carolina,—the principal expounder at the 
** Grand Rally” in our own city—was certainly very explicit upon this point, as 
he was reckless in regard to others which we should regret to speak of. 


‘The same spirit,” he said, ‘* which impelled the sires of the revolution to rebel 
against the extortions of a foreign power now prompted the people to rise up to put 
a check upon the priestly aggressions of the Romish Church. hen Martin Luther 
sounded the proclamation of the reformation in the streets of Wittemberg, he was not 
prompted by a more holy feeling than that which has taken hold of the people of this 
country in this movement ; and our glory is that we intend to march on to victory.” 

Nor was this all. ‘ JVo man,” cried this Luther of the Dismal Swamp, “ can be 
a true American and a true member of the Roman Catholic Church, for his allegi- 
ance to the priesthood is stronger than that which he bears to his country.” 

Upon the question of the admission of the Louisiana delegation—one of whose 
members was a Catholic—the same Honorable gentleman had indeed long before 
said every thing, in the “ council” itself, which the purposes of this argument re- 
quire. We quote from the New York Times: 

“‘Mr. Rayner, of North Carolina, the only prominent Southern member who 
took the opposite ground, insisted that opposition to Catholicism, as inconsistent 
with Republican institutions, was the very corner stone of the Know-Nothing move- 
ment ; and that any proceeding which should ignore or be inconsistent with this posi- 
tion would be fatal to the Order. In this he was sustained by a decided majority of 
the members from the Northern States.” 

But why should we register these expressions of individual opinion, when the 
direct action of the Council itself, upon the very point under consideration, puts 
an end to the possibility of rational dispute? The following report of the pro- 
ceedings tells its own story. 


* PutLaDELPHIA, June 14, 1855.—The Convention assembled at nine o’clock 
this morning, pursuant to adjournment. 

**Mr. Alexander, of Maryland, Chairman of the Committee, made a report on 
the Ritual, suggesting no very material alterations except in the terms of member- 
ship, the principal change proposed being the admission of American Catholics. This 
proposed modification gave rise to a most animated discussion, in which Messrs. 
Lyons of New York, Williams of Kentucky, Rayner of North Carolina, Brown 
of Tennessee, Mallory of New York and Cunningham of South Carolina, parti- 
cipated, and resulted in the defeat of the proposition by a very large majority. 

“June 15.—The Catholic test was again brought on the tapis, and elicited a warm 
debate. Messrs. Lyons, of New Yor: Rayner, of North Carolina, and others, 
spoke against its abrogation; and Messrs. Hopkins, of Alabama, and Brown, of 
Tennessee, and others, in favor. The test was again re-affirmed by a decisive 
majority.” 

By the express decision of the Council then—twice deliberately rendered—no 
Catholic, native or naturalized, can be a member of the “‘ Order,”’ and no applicant 
for admission can successfully present himself, without first abjuring Catholicity. 
And this, the reader will observe, is established, not as a part of the “ Platform,” 
but as a rigid rule of the organization; not as a portion of the official adver- 
tisement for customers, but as a vital element of the “ ritual,’”? which governs 
the members, as among themselves. It lies, therefore, at the very root of the 
system. It shows the stuff out of which the “Order” and its governing mem- 
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bers are made. It illustrates the vows which bind them together—what they for- 
swear and what they swear. It would be mere fatuity to believe, in the face of 
this, that they do not intend to proscribe, by their votes, those whom they spurn 
from fellowship in their lodges. Seen in the light of this canon of the “ritual,” 
the eighth article of the “ Platform ”’ cannot have been otherwise than framed, ex- 
pressly, to convey the meaning which attaches to the words that it contains. It 
sets the Catholics of this Republic aside, as a degraded caste, incapable of alle- 
giance to their country, and unworthy of trust under oath. It proclaims a dis- 
franchisement, through the ballot-box, which is not within the scope of legislation. 
It lies in wait, behind the freedom of suffrage, to strike, unpunished, at the liberty 
of conscience. 

What says the Constitution of the United States upon this point? The lan- 
guage of its sixth article is as explicit as intelligence and integrity could make it: 

* No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust, under the United States.” 

Nor is the first article of the Amendments to the Constitution less intelligible 
or decided : 

«* Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

What says the Declaration of Rights of the State of Maryland? Article 33 
contains the great and fundamental doctrine : 

* That as it is the duty of every man to worship God in such manner as he 
thinks most acceptable to Him, all persons are equally entitled to protection in 
their religious liberty.” 

Article 34 draws the corollary from this— 


« That no other test or qualification ought to be required, on admission to any 
office of trust or profit, than such oath of office as may be prescribed by this 
constitution or by the laws of the State, anda declaration of belief in the Christian 

+m, a and if the party shall profess to be a Jew, the declaration shall be of 
his belief in a future state of rewards and punishments.” 


‘ Over the whole of the Union, provisions identical in spirit and efifcer with these 
extend. It is now some years since New Hampshire, the last stronghold of anti- 
Catholic exclusiveness, gave way before the pressure of opinion and the progress 
of civilization. If, then, all the constitutions, State and Federal, to which our 
allegiance and obedience are due and which, together, make up the institutions of 
our country, declare, in terms so decided and express, that there shall be no inter- 
ference with the citizen because of his religion, and that no religious test shall be 
required as a qualification for public trust—what shall be thought of the “ Ameri- 
canism,”’ the allegiance, the loyalty, of an organization, which sets the whole consti- 
tutional array deliberately at defiance? It is a technical and verbal subterfuge and 
puerility, to say that there is no infraction of these constitutional provisions, merely 
because there is literally no attempt to enact unconstitutional laws. If it is unconsti- 
tutional to “ prohibit the free exercise ”’ of the Catholic religion, by making its pro- 
fession a political disqualification—when the outrage is attempted through the forms 
of law—how can it be constitutional to perpetrate the same wrong, outside of the 
law, and through the ballot-box which is the source and should be the safe-guard 
of the law? Is the violation of the constitution less palpable and less unworthy, 
when wrought by means which cannot be reached, than when means are adopted 
which the tribunals of justice may counteract? Is the letter of the constitution 
everything and its spirit nothing? Is wrong made right, because it may be per- 
petrated with impunity ; or is it sanctified, because committed in the exercise of a 
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privilege too sacred to be invaded even when it errs? What guaranty, what 
security, do constitution and law afford, if, while they proclaim the eligibility of 
the citizen without reference to creed, the voters, who are to elect him, conspire to 
resolve that he shall abjure his creed or be ineligible? What is the difference, in 
honesty and fact, between disgracing the statute book with a religious test, and 
ordaining solemnly, in “ lodges”? and ‘ councils,’’ that no man who declines the 
same test shall be entitled to political preferment? We will not insult the intelli- 
gence of our readers by dealing seriously with a trickof words. There is but one 
difference, to our minds, between the one course and the other. It is the difference 
between open oppression and clandestine persecution ; between a soldierly charge 
and an Indian ambush; between the bigot who will brave the consequences of his 
bigotry, and the demagogue who will work with tools he is ashamed of. 

But the worst of all is, that so flagrant a dereliction of political principle should 
be paraded and glorified as “ Americanism,” and that “a profoundly intense 
American feeling,” and “ a passionate attachment to our country ”’ should be set 
up as its inspiration. In England—since the Emancipation Act—a Catholic may 
rid himself of the imputation that he acknowledges “ the temporal or civil juris- 
diction ”” of the Pope, within the realm, by his own declaration that he does not. 
But here, under the new system by which “ Americans are to rule America,” 
the Catholic has no such privilege. His faith is conclusive against him, without 
appeal. He is not allowed to repel the slander, if he will. He is not permitted to 
vindicate his loyalty, even by his oath. He is dealt with in the spirit of the older 
days, when the statutes touching abjuration and supremacy marked the limits of 
English toleration ; when the declaration against transubstantiation was to be taken 
at the quarter-sessions, and a “ Popish recusant, convict,”? was a felon, to be 
hanged. The England of our day permits a man, at lastato be a Catholic and 
yet a freeman. America—if “the American party” is to represent her—has 
sent forth the republican edict that he shall not be both. He must cease to be the 
one or the other. He must surrender his citizenship or deny his faith. Turn the 
thing over as you will—disguise it—qualify it—gloss it with sophistry—mystify it 
with rhetoric—split it up with metaphysics—this, and nothing but this, is what, 
in honest truth, it comes to. And it is this, which, in the nineteenth century and 
in the freest of the nations, a great organization has rallied its forces to proclaim ; 
under the credible pretext that it fears the Pope, in America, and stands in dread 
of ‘the aggressive policy and corrupting tendencies of the Roman Catholic 
Church! ” 

We have done with the subject for the present—it having been our only 
purpose, here, to let the religious features of the Know-Nothing movement be 
seen without veil or mask. The rights of Catholics we shall not discuss. Their 
capacity to be good citizens—to swear allegiance truly to the Union and keep 
their vow—to be faithful and loyal, as the most loyal and faithful are, in every civil, 
political and social relation—to worship God, as they believe “ most acceptable to 
Him,” and yet love and serve their country as tenderly and devotedly as any that 
worship otherwise—these things we will not disparage ourselves by admitting to 
be subjects of argument. We will not offer to our Catholic fellow-citizens the 
indignity of conceding that their perfect equality with all other Americans, in 
all things, is an open question. If the American Revolution and the insti- 
tutions which it founded did not set those points at rest, they settled nothing, 
and injustice and oppression are immortal. We leave to the patriots and sages 
who assembled in *‘ council” at Philadelphia, in 1855, the commendable task of 
finding folly in the wisdom and disloyalty in the patriotism of the men who met 
there, in convention, in 1787. x. 











THE RESOURCES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY FOR THE 
WORK OF CATHOLIC INSTRUCTION, AND HOW TO PUT 
THEM IN ACTION. 


Ir may not be generally known to the Catholics of this country, that a series 
of publications has been undertaken in England, having chiefly in view the in- 
struction and education of the Catholic youth. To accomplish this important 
object, it was proposed to issue a series of Pictorial Bible Stories, also a Pictorial 
History of the Catholic Church from the earliest period to the present time.* 
This great and good work has been undertaken by a learned and zealous clergy- 
man of Birmingham, England,—the Rev. Henry Formby. 

In the discharge of the duties of. his sacred office, Father Formby experienced, 
what every Catholic clergyman has experienced, a want of proper instruction 
among Catholics, especially the young. His zealous heart was pained to find so 
many deficient in religious instruction, and, beyond the tenets of their faith, totally 
ignorant of all the time-honored institutions of their Church, ignorant of all those 
soul-touching scenes and interesting incidents recorded in the Sacred Scriptures 
and in the history of the Church—scenes and incidents so well calculated to 
nourish piety and fervor in the Catholic heart. To remedy the evil, Father 
Formby conceived the happy idea of calling in the aid of the artist to give embel- 
lishment and attraction to the truths of religion, and of thus furnishing to the 
world a series of publications that will please and fascinate the eye while they 
instruct the heart. 

All experience teaches the advantage of illustrated works as a medium for 
conveying instruction. * Pictures,’”? said Cardinal Wiseman in a recent lecture, 
«* are the books of the poor and ignorant.”? A simple illustration will often convey 
to the mind a clearer conception of an object than the most learned and lengthy 
description. We might talk to a child, or the uninstructed, of the various im- 
pressive scenes in the passion of our divine Redeemer, His agony in the garden, 
or His death on the cross, and our words will but feebly convey the reality of these 
events ; but the moment we produce a picture of Gethsemane or Calvary, exhi- 
biting the grief and sufferings of the Son of God—the crown of thorns, the blood 
trickling from his sacred head, his hands and his side; convictions, stronger than 
words can express, are at once carried home to the heart; impressions are made 
which length of years cannot efface. We need not go beyond our own experience 
to be convinced of the power which engravings exert on the mind. Each of us 
can remember with what pleasure, in childhood’s happy days, we turned the pages 
of “ The Picture Book,” the gift, perhaps, of parental fondness. The text may have 
faded from our memory, but the pictures with their associations linger there still. 
It is, therefore, with feelings of much gratification that we welcome this effort on 
the part of Father Formby to render an art, which exerts so strong an influence 
on the minds of the young, subservient to their religious instruction. 

The good work thus commenced by the zealous missionary of Birmingham, 
apart from other considerations, appeals to us as Catholics. It is not local; it is 
not European or American ; it is Catholic. It is the ground-work of a vast institu- 


* The first number of the series of Pictorial Bible Stories, from the Creation to the 
death of Jacob, has been published. The edition of 20,750 copies cost a fraction 
over £1,122. Of this sum, the engravings alone cost £180. 
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tion, from which results of the highest importance are destined to flow. We see in 
it that beautiful feature of unity which in all things pervades the Catholic Church. 
A stranger in a far-distant land, unknown to us only by the bonds of religion, raises 
his voice in favor of a work destined to carry blessings to Catholicity wherever the 
cross shall be reared. No mercenary motive prompts the undertaking; it is the 
work of love on his part; he seeks no reward, save the glory of God and the 
common interests of religion. In the ardor of his zeal he cast his eyes to the 
Church of America, and with the view of eliciting the co-operation of the Ca- 
tholics of this country in a work so worthy of their approbation, he has addressed 
to them through us the following letters.* 

Were anything further required to engage us in this good work, it will be found 
in the unqualified approbation which it has received from the following distin- 
guished prelates. His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, in a letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Formby, says: 

“ T highly approve of your proposed Pictorial Course of Sacred History for the 
people, and I trust that you will meet the encouragement you deserve, and find 
persons ready to advance the means required for the accomplishment of your 
undertaking.” 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Ullathorne, Bishop of Birmingham, also, in a letter to the 
same Rey. gentleman, after speaking of the many advantages that must result 
from the undertaking, says : 

‘* Bossuet was also inspired with the same idea that religion is most efficaciously 
as well as most agreeably taught when it is taught historically. I perceive that 
yours is planned on this idea. The illustrations will make it equally attractive and 
impressive for the young and old; but for the young, the voice of all experience 
combines with our own recollections of that age, to show that nothing can be 
so suited as a series of well-selected and beautiful illustrations to give that body 
and color to religious instructions which awakens interest, opens and attracts the 
mind, fixes the memory, and makes the whole teaching of religion, through its 
sacred history, both pleasant and efficacious.” 

We might add the approbation of other eminent personages, who have not 
only expressed their approval of the work, but have also contributed liberally 
towards carrying it into execution; but having already extended our remarks far 
beyond the space we intended to occupy, we shall without further comment, let 
the Rev. author speak to the reader in his own clear and forcible language. 

To the Editors of the Metropolitan. BIRMINGHAM, May 30, 1855. 

_ It is a source of heartfelt joy to a priest, and a servant of the Catholic faith, at 
his post on one side of the Atlantic, to be able to feel that the bond of the same 
faith will ensure him the same genuine welcome, the same patient and indulgent 
hearing on the other side, as if he were writing for his own particular nation ;—if 
the event should prove that he has something to say that is of value to the inte- 
rests of the Faith. This faith is the same on either side of the Atlantic, and the 
adherents of the faith in the new country would, I am sure, not be at all fairly 
judged if they were, for a moment, supposed to yield the palm to the older country 
in any point of zeal, intelligence, and chivalrous enterprize in behalf of the faith, 
or in devoted attachment and loyalty to the Church. On the contrary, where 
there is a question of an enterprise to be realized by the wise employment or ordi- 
nary agencies, and subject to the ordinary rules which govern such enterprizes, 
everything that I have myself been able to observe—without having enjoyed the 

* The Rev. gentleman has, we are happy to learn, secured the co-operation of Messrs. 


Murphy & Co., for the immediate publication, in this country, of the series of Pictorial 
Bible Stories. 
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advantage of a personal observation—of the transatlantic Europe, leads me 
strongly to the conviction, that the rising genius of America is far more adapted to 
carry through an undertaking which requires freedom of mind as well as energy 
of action for its accomplishment, than the plodding, hereditary and, in some 
degree, contracted spirit which years of severe oppression have but too strongly 
planted in the older country. 

The present and succeeding remarks, those which I am about to beg leave to 


offer, though in a general way fairly entitled to the designation, ‘‘ The Resources of 


the Nineteenth Century for the work of Catholic Instruction,’ still differ, as 1 may 
here be permitted to explain, from a large class of similar writings with which, 
on this side of the Atlantic, we are very familiar, in the extremely essential 
feature that in the present case they are meant to be introductory to business. I 
do not propose to occupy the time of your readers with a mere display of inge- 
nuity in showing how much might be done, which, not being the business of any 
one in particular to attend to, is, therefore, certain never to be done ; nor in proving 
what a shower of benefits and advantages might be infallibly expected from a 
thing which is never likely to be even so much as attempted. We are accustomed 
it is true to writings of this kind in profusion, but I hope that my respect for the 
truth and reality of purpose of the American character, would effectually guard 
against the likelihood of my following any such ill-judged example, in addressing 
myself to Americans. 

The work of Catholic instruction is too real and too sacred a thing to be made, 
with any sort of propriety, the subject of mere castle building in the air, and 
unless a writer has something definite to propose, something to bring forward, 
respecting which he is in a condition to say,—‘* Gentlemen, here is something 
practicable, in the ordinary way of business, and subject to its rules, submitted to 
you for consideration ; on such and such reasonable conditions it admits of being 
accomplished; What, therefore, do you say to lending your concurrence and 
co-operation to the carrying it into effect ? ”—his silence under ordinary circum- 
stances is a far more desirable thing than his words. Schemes that are discon- 
nected from business are the merest gossamer webs, that from time to time streak 
the sky on a summer’s day—and especially when put forward with an assumption 
of confidence and an exhibition of assurance, of which we have had examples, and 
which for the moment deceive a reader into the belief that they are something more 
than a bubble, are worse than ridiculous; they do the cause of religion the ill- 
service of confirming the idea, that religious men are too dreamy, too visionary, 
too incurably unpractical in their constitution, ever to be able to grapple with the 
realities of life or to meet its real exigencies, and that any thing undertaken for 
religion must necessarily prove an abortion. 

To have anything legitimate then to say upon the subject of the resources of the 
nineteenth century for the work of Catholic instruction, seems to require, that what- 
ever should be said, ought at least have for its end not their mere description as 
curiosities for a museum, but the direct purpose of laying hands upon them, so to 
speak, and showing how there is a reasonable and practicable way to be found 
within the reach of ordinary care and painstaking of bringing them into actual use. 
If a lion is wanted for a show, there’s no use in talking about a lion or describing 
one, the living lion must be caught and exhibited alive and then every body will 
pay their money for seeing him and will be satisfied. In the same way, if the 
inventive art of the nineteenth century has really placed within our reach means 
of instruction, that other periods of the Church did not possess, we must not 
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waste precious time in talking about our lion, which would be much better spent 
in catching him. When it pleases Almighty God to offer to his Church the use 
of any instrument likely to be of service to the ever necessary work of instruction 
that must always be going on,—only one thought can fill the mind, and that is, 
“« how is it to be obtained ?”” 

The particular resource of modern times to which I desire to call attention, and 
which | think has capacities for rendering great service to the Church, is the art 
of engraving upon wood, and of pictorial printing from the engraved wood blocks 
or their equivalents. A little explanation of the nature of the process will be needed 
to make the case clear. 

A drawing is made by an artist upon a block of box-wood, and the wood en- 
graver cuts it on the reverse method of copper-plate engraving, leaving those parts 
of the block that are meant to print the design, in relief. The blocks thus engraved 
are put into their place in the form with the type, and will yield impressions either 
by machine or by hand press, as may be preferred. The ordinary wood block, 
itself, is considered by Mr. Jackson, in his elaborate treatise on wood engraving, to 
be capable of yielding one hundred thousand impressions, before it begins visibly 
to deteriorate ; but this entirely depends upon the treatment it receives in the press. 
An unskillful workman may soon destroy it, but with careful treatment a good 
block is hardly the worse for working one hundred thousand impressions. 

However, to add fecundity to fecundity, the wood block when produced by the 
engraver, is susceptible of re-production, either in type metal or in solid copper, 
from the electric battery, at a very small cost,—and by this means, a series of 
wood engravings become equal to supply all the nations of the world that may 
require them. I suppose a series of drawings to be executed and to be engraved, 
they have been done in London, Paris, Leipzic, or Munich, and they are such as 
to be of interest to the whole race of mankind. Men of all nations will under- 
stand and enjoy the pictures, when commented upon in their own respective lan- 
guages,—whereas only a limited number will understand the English, French, or 
German languages. By the Electrotype process the restrietion that language im- 
poses is entirely overcome as regards the pictures. 

Without any injury to the original engraved blocks, the Electrotype process 
yields as many transcripts of them in copper as are needed, and thus the original 
design made upon the wood can be printed in every country of the globe—in com- 
bination with its own language—where the art of printing is known, and where 
the design is of sufficient interest to be sought after and purchased. Pictorial 
printing, then, is an instrument which in the power of extending itself is absolutely 
co-extensive with the catholicity of the Church herself, and, viewed simply as a 
power, is one of the resources of our own times, quite unknown to those who 
preceded us. 

The next question, however, to be solved is, whether the instrument which is 
thus co-extensive in its resources and capacities of production with the local ex- 
tent of the Catholic Church, may be equally serviceable to the work of its instruc- 
tion? Upon this point there can scarcely be room to raise a doubt. From the 
earliest pictures on the walls of the catacombs down to the latest frescoes of Mu- 
nich, the Catholic religion has at all times been eminently a picture loving religion ; 
and the existing universal use of engravings of religious subjects, and their popu 
larity with all classes both young and old, leave no room to question the efficacy 
of pictorial printing, as an element in the work of Catholic instruction. 

53 Vor. IIL—No. 7. 
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Now, however, comes the practical gist of the matter; how to seize hold of this 
instrument and to render ourselves masters of it in such a manner as to obtain 
from it the best possible service that it is capable of yielding, using the ordinary 
means with which every one is familiar, and which are open alike to all, and not 
failing to observe the conditions under which it must be used. 

A few words of explanation, will show the state of the case. 

To apply pictorial printing to the purposes of instruction, it must be cheap in its 
product, at the same time that the product ought to be good. If it is cheap, under 
ordinary circumstances, it must be inferior in kind. To obtain a good pictorial result, 
there must be a good design, engraved by-a first-rate’ engraver, and it must be 
printed on good paper, with extra care; each of these processes must be paid for 
at a proper rate, and by the time that a first-rate result is produced the price is ne- 
cessarily above the reach of the multitude, and this accounts for the circumstance 
that the ordinary popular illustrated printing yields such an odious result. The 
eommercial part of the business admits of nothing better being done for the money. 

For the purposes of religious instruction, we must have the quality of cheapness, 
and we ought to have the quality of eacellence ; in short then, we have the problem 
to solve, how these two, under ordinary circumstances quite incompatible qualities, 
may be combined in a work of Catholic Instruction. 

The catholicity of the wood engraving of a design above described, if I may 
use the term without appearing odd, comes in to solve the problem very satisfac- 
torily, as regards the possibility of the thing being done, and all that the business 
requires is that nothing should happen to interrupt the harmonious progress of the 
arrangements by which it has to be effected. The process is extremely simple. 
A single publisher in any one Catholic country, would have to disburse too high a 
price for a really valuable series of engravings to enable him to produce any thing 
sufficiently cheap. But, if a publisher commanding the market in England, Ire- 
land and Australia, combines with one in America, another in Paris, another in 
Munich or Mayence and another in Spain, and all agree to use copper transcripts 
of the original blocks engraved upon wood, the outlay upon the original design 
becomes less to each in combination, than the cost of very trumpery work pur- 
chased and used by one man alone. And upon this plan means can be found for 
employing the very highest talent that exists, in the service of illustrating religious 
instruction. The advantage of this is obvious, because the sheet of paper about 
to be printed might just as easily come from the press with a beautiful and histor- 
ically valuable design printed upon it as with an unmeaning daub, if the publisher 
could afford to have the proper block in the press. Now, by means of this com- 
bination of resources, the price of a good block can be brought down to his standard. 

The conclusion, therefore, to be come to is, that in order to realize the full mea- 
sure of service which the art of wood engraving is capable of rendering to the 
eause of religious instruction, is it necessary to secure this combination and co- 
operation of publishers in different nations, in order to secure the one only principle, 
on which cheapness and excellence admit of being realized ? 

Henry Forney. 
Batu Street, Birminenam, June 8th, 1855. 

Having in my last letter explained the prolific nature of the art of wood en- 
gtaving, when combined with the discovery of the Electrotype process, and having 
shown what a marvellous power it places at the disposal of Catholic nations for 

joining their resources in the production of such works of art, illustrative of their 
common faith, as would unite the ordinarily speaking unattainable combination of 
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cheapness with excellence, 1 proceed with my subject, still bearing in mind, that I 
am not writing, as a lecturer, upon what might be done, but as one whose mind is 
steadily bent upon seeing the plan in question, with the blessing of God, fully 
realized. 

For all human undertakings, human agencies and human instruments are re- 
quired. If pictorial publications are to be rendered of service on a great scale for 
the instruction of immense multitudes, we may be quite sure that we need not 
expect to see these publications fall down from heaven in the early hours of the 
morning, as the manna fell down in the Arabian wilderness. It appertains to the 
nature of a publication, as its name implies, that it should issue from a publisher’s 
establishment. Now, previous to its being ready in the publisher’s warehouse, 
the following process must have been gone through. 

The publisher must have purchased his engraved or electrotype blocks, at so 
much—he must have paid so much for his stereotyped pages, so much for his 
paper, so much for his printing, so much for his binder’s work, and so much must 
be allowed as a charge for the current expenses of his establishment—and after all 
this outlay has been provided for, he has an edition of one or more thousand, as 
he may think fit, of a book to be sold at so much per copy, wherewith to recover 
his outlay, together with a certain allowance for the retail dealer, and for his own 
legitimate profit as merchant. 

If, therefore, a publisher is expected by his co-religionists to come forward to 
render to the cause of religion the service of risking his time and capital in the 
necessary expenditure, by which alone an instructive pictorial book can be pro- 
duced, he has a right to expect from them in return that they should second his 
zeal by a corresponding activity in the circulation of the work; a certain degree 
of uncertainty and speculation there must always be in a transaction of this kind 
between a publisher and the public, as it is absolutely impossible from the nature 
of the case that there should be a distinct and specified compact, that the whole 
of an edition is to be sold. Still, though a specified compact there cannot be, 
it is quite reasonable to insist that a publisher has a clear right on grounds of reli- 
gion, if he enters into an enterprise for the benefit of religion, to claim that he should 
be seconded, as a matter of duty, by all those for whose special service his enter- 
prise is intended. It is only upon a sufficient understanding upon the question of 
being thus seconded, that any thing great can really be done. 

With a view to accomplish something really and permanently effectual, the 
next principle to make for—after the combination of resources common to the dif- 
ferent Catholic nations—is to lay the necessary basis for an extensive circulation in 
each particular nation. Not only should the different nations combine to diminish 
the cost of the engravings, but all classes of people in each nation should unite in 
the work of increasing the national circulation, for the plain and obvious reason of 
common sense, that the only possible condition of a very cheap publication, is— 
an immense circulation. 

Now the immense circulation of any Catholic work—which produced under the 
circumstances I am supposing, ought far to surpass the circulation of even such a 
book as Uncle Tom’s Cabin, (I do not mean immediately, but in the long run, 
owing to the fact of religious instruction being a thing of incessant demand)—is a 
result not to be attained, to the extent that it ought to be possible, without some 
special pains being taken, the nature of which I now proceed to explain, without, 
of course, presuming to enter into the details of the methods by which it is to be 


realized in America. 
To be continued. 








SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
HIS PUBLIC LIFE. 


OUR LORD REFUTES THE PHARISAIC DOCTRINE OF THE SABBATH. 


The Pool of Bethesda—The field of grain—The withered hand—The sermon on the 
mount— The leper cured. 


Our Lord had already astonished his Jewish brethren by his apparent disregard 
of the strictness which had been deemed necessary in the observance of the Sab- 
bath. The Jewish Sabbath, a day of mere rest from toil, a day for meeting in 
the synagogues—mere meeting houses—a day when works of charity and recre- 
ation were alike forbidden, was to give way before the light of the new dispensa- 
tion. The Church of Christ was to take the place of the Mosaic Covenant; a 
Church of gladness was to succeed the dispensation of severity. Instead of one 
single temple for the world, there were to be thousands; so that in every hamlet 
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and in every desert, a pure and spotless sacrifice might be offered to the Most 
High, not at distant epochs but every day. Every day was to be the day of the 
Lord, but especially that on which he was to rise fromthe dead. To that day 
the commandment given on Sinai was ultimately to apply, it was to be sanctified 
as his Church should ordain. To prepare for the abolition of the Jewish Sabbath 
seems to have been our dear Redeemer’s first wish in his public career. 

Jesus stood in Jerusalem; the temple of the Sabbatine law reared its noble pile 
before him, but at his feet was the pool of Bethesda: that mysterious pool con- 
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nected with the Jewish worship as a place where the victims were washed, but 
miraculous from the healing power which it possessed immediately after the 
periodical descent of an angel into its waters. The first who entered it then, 
while it rippled with the motion, was cured of any disease with which he might 
be afflicted. The sick and infirm lay here constantly, in hopes of being the first 
to enter at such times. As our Lord gazed upon them, one touched his heart, a 
poor paralytic who for thirty years had been a cripple and unable to move. Long 
had he lain by the pool of Bethesda, but there was none to plunge him into the 
saving waters. It was the Sabbath, and again would our Lord display his power 
over the Sabbath. Approaching the poor man he asked, ‘‘ Dost thou wish to be 
cured ?”’ Raising his eyes to that divine countenance, the palsied man felt that 
his hour was come. Long friendless, he believed that here stood that kind friend 
who would aid him to reach the water; he told his friendless state; but to,his 
surprise he heard our Lord bid him “ Arise, take up thy bed and walk.” The 
faith had sunk deep into that lonely heart ; without a doubt, without hesitation, he 
arose and, taking up his pallet, walked. Turning to see his benefactor he found 
him not, for Jesus had mingled in the crowd. The Jews seeing him bear his 
pallet, rebuked him for violating the Sabbath ; but he answered, “ He that cured 
me, said, ‘ Take up thy bed, and walk,’ ”’ and he entered the temple to thank God 
for his great mercy to hima sinner. Here Jesus again approached him and, to 
give his act more force, said, * Behold thou art cured, sin_no more lest some 
worse thing befall thee.’’ As this man left the temple the Jews again gathered 
around, and, to their questions, he simply told them that Jesus had been his 
benefactor. 


if Mt i 


a) 


THE JEWS SEEK TO KILL JESUS. 


The Jews, whose hatred of our Lord was intense, were now full of joy, and 
having, thus, a pretext, persecuted him, because he had done these things on the 
Sabbath, and even sought his life; but he justified himself and proclaimed his 
divine origin : ‘‘ My Father worketh until now and I work.”’ At this declaration 
they sought to kill him; but he still announced his real character. ‘ The Father 
hath committed all judgment to the Son, that all men may honor the Son, as they 
honor the Father. He who honoreth not the Son honoreth not the Father who 
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sent him. Amen, Amen, I say unto you that the hour cometh, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall 
live.” His words were vain; the rage of his enemies only increased, but his 
hour had not come, and he departed from their midst, and leaving Jerusalem once 
more turned towards Galilee. On the way he came one Sabbath with his disci- 
ples through the ripening fields of grain, and his disciples being hungry, it may 
well be, broke off ears and, crushing them in their hands, atethem. The act was 
permitted by the law, but the Pharisees saw in their husking the grains a vio- 
lation of the Sabbath, and they called our Lord’s attention to the fact. But he 
justified the act by the example of David, who took the loaves of proposition from 
before the ark, and again proclaimed his divine character, “ But I tell you that 
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THE FIELD OF GRAIN. 


here is a greater than the temple. The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath: therefore the Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath.” En- 
tering the synagogue, the Scribes and the Pharisees watched him to see whether 
he would heal on the Sabbath. And there was there a man with a withered 
hand. Jesus bade him stand up in the midst, and asked his enemies as they had 
asked him, “Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath day or to do evil, to save life 
or to destroy ?”” They were silent. Our Redeemer looking around, and being 
deeply grieved at the hardness of their hearts in thus rendering superstitious the 
observance of the Sabbath, asked them: “ What man is there among you that 
hath one sheep, and if the same fall into a pit on the Sabbath day, will not take it 
and lift itup? How much better is a man than a sheep; therefore, it is lawful 
to do a good deed on the Sabbath day.”” Turning to the man he exclaimed: 
“Stretch forth thy hand ;”’ the man obeyed, and his hand was restored. The 
miracle had attested alike the power and the doctrine of our Lord, but the blinded 
Pharisees immediately consulted how to effect his death. 
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It was not surely without a motive that our Divine Lord thus pointedly con- 
demns the PharaSaical Sabbath. ‘It belongs to a dispensation that is dead, and 
to obligations which the law of love has abased or abolished.”” Yet, even in our 
day, religious bodies, wiser in their own eyes than the Church they have left, have 
restored the Jewish Sabbath in all its rigor; although the sabbatarian strictness 
was rejected by our Lord and defended by his enemies. Seven times in the Gos- 
pels do we find our beloved Redeemer and his enemies at variance on the ques- 





JESUS DELIVERING THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


tion, and every time that dear Lord, like his spouse in our day, upheld the lenient 
side, against the intolerance and oppression of the mere rigorists. Catholics are 
frequently held up as Sabbath breakers, even as the disciples of our Lord were, 
and it will ever be a consolation, to think, that he so frequently declared his will as 
to it. 

Our Lord now returned to the sea of Galilee, followed by crowds who sought 
to hear his doctrine or obtain the cure of their sick: and he healed them all, and 
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cast out the unclean spirits that had proclaimed him, the Son of God. At last he 
crossed over the sea, and retiring to a mountain spent the night in prayer. Then 


‘© The paschal moon above 
Seemed like a saint to rove, 
Left shining in the world with Christ alone, 
Below the lake’s still face, 
Sleeps sweetly in th’ embrace 
Of mountains terraced high with mossy stone.”’ 


In the morning he again appointed as his apostles, investing them with power, 
Simon, whom he called Peter, and James the son of Zebedee, and John the brother 
of James, whom he named Boanerges or the sons of Thunder, and Andrew and 
Philip and Bartholemew and Matthew and Thomas and James of Alpheus, and 
Thaddeus and Simon the Cananean and Judas Iscariot. 
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Descending towards the base of the mountain he sat down on a mound, and 
seeing the multitude gathered to hear his doctrine, delivered that admirable dis- 
course which is known as the Sermon on the Mount: a summary of his whole 
doctrine, an abridgment of the gospel. He had left the proud and haughty 
Pharisee, rich in this world’s wealth, proud of his skill and science, of his mechani- 
cal and material triumphs, and he had before him the poor and the humble. 
“‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” he exclaimed. 
“Blessed are the meek: for they shall possess the land.” To the amazement of 
his hearers he made beatitude consist in poverty, mourning, in penitential tears, 
in the love of justice, in the exercise of works of mercy, in purity of heart, in 
love of peace, in suffering, in persecution, and in a contempt for all that the world 
prizes—its riches, its honor, its esteem. As if conscious that the old accusation 
would be brought against him that he did not keep the Sabbath, he declared that 
he came not to destroy, but to perfect the law, to develop it to its reality and ful- 
fillment, and to free it from the erroneous interpretations of the Pharisees. 

He then showed that he came to establish a greater perfection than the law had 
done, forbidding divorce, which the !aw tolerated, and condemning not only the 
evil action but the evil thought. 

Inculeating the necessity of prayer, he taught them that Divine prayer which 
we so often and so fondly repeat, “Our Father who art in heaven,” a prayer full 
of moral lessons little heeded. 

Proceeding in his discourse he condemned hypocrisy, vanity, avarice, and the 
restless anxiety to amass riches, and recommended prayer, charity, love even of 
our enemies. 

For our conduct towards our neighbor, he gives the simple rule, “Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you.” For our conduct towards God, 
“Be ye perfect even as your heavenly Father is perfect ;’’ and inculcating the ne- 
cessity of good works, on which our sentence will depend, Christ closed this ser- 
mon, which should be on the lips and in the heart of every Christian. 

As he descended from the mountain a leper came and adored him, saying, 
“Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.’”? Jesus stretched forth his hand 
and touched him. ‘I will: be thou made clean,” and although the leprosy van- 
ished at the touch of that divine hand, he added, * Go, shew thyself to the priest, 
and offer the gift which Moses commanded for a testimony to them.”? Confirm- 
ing by his action some of the lessons which he had taught. 


‘* With leprosy’s distempers dread 
A wretch stood near afflicted sore; 
‘Be thou made clean,’ the Saviour said, 
And lo! the misery was no more.”’ 


Henceforward his miracles seem generally intended to win our love, to show 
us the depth and height of that sacred heart, its deep sympathy for all sufferings, 
trials, and afflictions. In these we shall endeavor to follow him, gathering the 
lesson of each action we may feel greater confidence in that refuge of souls, and 
more intense devotion to his love, symbolized under the name of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. 
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Or the YANKEE in IRELAND.- 
BY PETER PINKIE. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—(Conrtinvep.) 


Durine the remainder of the voyage hardly a word was spoken. The priest 
and Mr. Horseman had been discussing questions of theology and canon law all 
the way from Ballyhernan to the lighthouse, and now, on resuming their journey, 
seemed to think they had said enough on those grave subjects for the present, and 
turned to occupy the remaining time each after his own fashion. Father John 
opened his breviary and began to read his office. Mr. Horseman drew out a 
number of the “ British Quarterly ” and pulled down his gold spectacles from 
the top of his head, where he had put them out of his way. Uncle Jerry gave 
the negro a mouthful of wine and gathered the blankets close round him, and 
Lanty Hanlon took another hitch on the running sheet, and laid himself over 
quietly in the stern. In this way the little party composed themselves to rest after 
the fatigues of the morning, while the boat glided slowly up the loch. As they 
rounded Rathmullen Head, however, an accident occurred which might have 
proved of serious consequence to the whole party. 

At this point Rathmullen Mountain runs out into the Frith till it almost butts 
against Dundrum Bluff on the opposite shore. On each of these headlands a 
battery of some ten or twelve guns protects the narrow channel, and so strong is 
the current here, particularly at half-tide, that it is quite impossible for a sail boat 
to stem it, except under a strong breeze from the mouth of the loch. Lanty saw 
the ebb-tide was beginning to tell upon him as he reached this spot, and making 
the helm and sheet fast, he stepped forward and slipped the bow oars to help him 
against the stream ; but hardly had he pulled half a dozen strokes when a large 
boat, rowed by four stout men and steered by a tall old woman wrapped in a grey 
cloak, shot out from one of the dark corners under the headland, and passing the 
jutting rock, round which he was endeavoring to make his way, struck his little 
craft so violently as almost to jerk his unsuspecting passengers out into the sea. 
As it was, he lost one of his oars, which, breaking the thowel pins, came within 
an inch of breaking his own head as it swept round and fell overboard. 


* Copy right secured according to Law. 
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«Hah! ” cried Lanty, when the boat righted again after the stem of the other 
had shaved its way down her side, and fell off across her stern into the stream, 
* Hah! that was near nickin.” 

** Who are they ?”’ demanded the priest, turning suddenly to look after the 
boat. 

“« If she’s living, that’s Else Curley, of the Cairn, in the stern sheets,’ 
Lanty, “ 1 know her by the hood of her cloak.” 

“What, the blind fiddler’s wife! ” 

“The very woman, sir; she’s round here on some smuggling trip, [ll war- 
rint her.’’ 

* Rather old I should think for such work.” 

“ Humph! ” said Lanty, “ you know little about her, I see;”? and trimming 
his boat again, he succeeded at: length in passing the rock and gaining Castle 
Gregory’s landing place, as we have already seen. But to return to Mr. Quirkie. 

After some little exertion the latter succeeded in extricating his limbs from their 
disagreeable position, and, with Lanty’s help, found himself safe at last on terra 
firma. The three gentlemen then came together to consult about transporting the 
negro to Greenmount. Uncle Jerry was for sending immediately to the next village 
for a horse and cart, and stretching him on a mattress laid on the bottom of it. Mr. 
Horseman, on the other hand, thought he might do very well in the boat-house 
for the night, with some clean straw, and Lanty to watch with him; more espe- 
cially as the boat-house was close at hand and the night pleasant and warm; 
while they themselves could return home and send over an easy conveyance next 
morning. But the priest was of a different opinion from both, and thought it 
much better for all parties to sleep at Castle Gregory. ‘‘ The night ‘would be very 
dark,”’ he said, “the roads both deep and rutty after the late rains, and, besides, 
would take two hours, at least, to procure a suitable conveyance for the negro 
if they carried him home, or for themselves if they left him behind.” As to accom- 
modations for the invalid, he had no doubt Mr. Petersham would cheerfully order 
him a comfortable berth and send his servants, besides, to carry him up to the 
Castle. After some objections on the part of Uncle Jerry on the score of delay 
and the immediate necessity for medical attendance—objections which we fear very 
much were a little aggravated by the dread of Mrs. Motherly’s grave displeasure 
at his long absence—and on the part of Mr. Horseman against, what he called, an 
unpardonable intrusion into a gentleman’s family, particularly at so late an hour, 
and accompanied, as they were, by a notorious poacher and a half-dead negro ; 
“ hawking the latter about all day,”’ he added, gruffly, “in a most absurd and 
ridiculous manner, from house to house and rock to rock, till he expected the 
whole country round should ring with it for the next twelve-month to come.” 
After these objections, we say, were made and disposed of, the party, at last, con- 
cluded to leave the negro with Lanty, in the boat-house, and put up at Castle 
Gregory for the night. Accordingly, they advanced to the house, and Father 
John, raising the knocker, knocked loudly at the door. 


? replied 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mr. Eruram Weexs, as the reader may have already suspected, came to Ire 
land to speculate in matrimony and tobacco. He left home with a cigar in his 
mouth, and stepped aboard the packet as she moved past the wharf, with as care- 
less and indifferent an air as if he were dropping down to Sandy Hook to visit a 
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friend. As to meeting with any serious obstacle, in a country whose inhabitants, 
to take them in the lump, were no better than South Sea Islanders, he never 
dreamt of it for a moment: why should he? He knew what the Irish were, 
every soul of them, and could read them through as he could the alphabet. He 
met them on the wharves, on the railroads, on the steamboats, in the police offices, 
saw them dramatized on the stage, tried at the bar and dissected in the pulpit. In 
a word, he knew what they were at home in Ireland, just as well as if he had been 
living with them there all his life time. What had he to fear? He had succeeded 
so far in various speculations in N. England, and how could he possibly fail in a 
land of such ignorance and beggary as Ireland. 'T’o be sure, there must necessa- 
rily be some intelligent men in the country—it could not well be otherwise—but 
what of that—-there were no smart men amongst them. Smartness to him, was 
every thing. It was the embodiment of all the virtues, moral and intellectual— 
the only quality for which man deserved admiration or respect. The estimate he 
formed of his neighbor’s moral worth was not in proportion to his integrity of 
character, but to his ability for speculating and driving hard bargains. The man 
who contented himself with a competence and a quiet life at home, he despised, 
but the jobber in stocks, who was smart enough to make a lucky hit on change, 
though he risked half a dozen men’s fortunes in the chance, was the man after 
his heart. Such were Mr. Weeks’ sentiments. Nor was he much to blame 
for them either. For he was bred and born in the midst of speculators. Every 
man he met in the street, from the news-boy to the judge, from the policeman to 
the governor, was a speculator in something. He began himself, in his very in- 
fancy, to speculate in marbles and hobby-horses; and if he made but a centa 
week, his father patted him.on the head, and prophesied his future greatness. 
When arrived at man’s estate, he found hi:aself in the company of young men, 
whose sole study was to make money in the easiest manner and shortest time. 
He saw them every where engaged in some kind of traffic—no matter what, if it 
only happened to be literature. Whilst in other countries each grade in the com- 
munity had its own legitimate trades and occupations, it was not so in the States. 
There it was a universal scramble, in which every body snatched at what came 
handiest. The tailor dropped his needle and mounted the stump, the lawyer 
burned his briefs to trade in molasses, the shoemaker stuck his awl in the bench, 
and ascended the pulpit, and the shop-boy flung his yard stick on the counter, 
and went off to edit a Sunday newspaper. Surrounded on all sides by such in- 
fluences, what could Mr. Weeks have possibly been but what he was—a_specu- 
lator in chances—a man- of one idea—one object—one aspiration—money. Learn- 
ing was nothing in his estimation, if it failed to realize money ; nay, the highest 
mental accomplishment was not only valueless but contemptible without money. 
In this respect, Mr. Weeks represented a large class of his countrymen of New 
England—we say a class, for it would be unjust to say more. After having passed 
through various trades and professions in the middle ranks of American life, he 
was now at last a country lawyer, of limited practice, and all things considered, a 
pretty fair specimen of his countrymen in the different grades of society through 
which he had graduated. He was not an American gentleman by any means, 
either in habits or education. That was plain the instant he spoke a word or 
moved a muscle, and those of his fellow citizens who could rightfully claim that 
distinction, would never have recognized him as one of their number. He was, 
in short, a Yankee—a man to be met with every day and every where—on the 
side-walks—at the banks—in the theatre—in the cars—standing at hotel doors 
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picking his teeth—or lobbying for a patent right behind his agent’s back in the 
senate house. But to return. 

With such views and sentiments as we have here ascribed to Mr. Weeks, it 
may be easily conceived, with what assurance of success he landed in Ireland, 
and with what confidence he entered on his plans and speculations. The venture 
of tobacco was only to defray expenses, according to the custom of his country, 
but the possession of Mary Lee as his lawful wedded wife, was the great secret of 
his journey. Why it was so, the sequel will tell. It appears, however, he had 
but a limited time to accomplish his designs, for hardly had he reached Crohan, 
when he called to see Else Curley. The reputation she had acquired, all the 
country reund, for an ungovernable passion for gold, and the wonderful stories 
told of her power over the spirits of the nether world, led him to think he 
could win her over to his interest by tempting her cupidity, and that she as a 
secret agent might do that which it would otherwise require a long courtship to 
effect. How his expectations were met, in this respect, will be seen in due course 
of the story. For the present we must leave him to battle with the storm, as best 
he may, after his desperate, but disastrous rencontre with “ Nannie,” and follow 
Else and the stranger to the ** Cairn.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Wuen Else had placed a rush light in the wooden candlestick affixed to her 
spinning wheel, and thrown off her grey cloak, she drew a small silver mounted 
pistol from her bosom, and laying it on the table, motioned the young man toa 
Seat. 

** How come ye here, Master Randall, at this hour? ” she demanded. 

* The fates drove me, I suppose,”’ replied her guest, smiling. 

** Psaugh !—this is no time to play the fool—why ar ye here, I say ?”” drawing 
down her shaggy eyebrows, and looking sternly at him as she spoke. ‘* Mary 
Lee’s hopes is’nt wuth a rap farthin in the keepin of sitch a love-sick baby.” 

“Why, how now!” exclaimed the stranger, “is Nannie sick, or old Bato’s 
fiddle broke, that you’re so much out of sorts?” 

* Master Randall, look at that weapon,”’ said Else. ‘I risked my life for yer 
sake and hers within this very hour, and carried that with me to defend it. I 
made this Yankee feel he was in my power, and for that raison didn’t know the 
minit he’d silence my tongue for ever, with a pistol ball or a dirk knife. Now I 
ask ye, is it manly in ye, after this, to come back here again, to idle away yer 
time tryin to get a word ora look at this silly girl, when it’s in Dublin or Cork 
ye’d ought to be strivin to keep her and her uncle out iv the walls of a jail. Hoot, 
toot, sir, I thought there was more i’ the man in ye.” 

** Well, of that,” replied Randall (for we must call him so in future,) “ of that 
I can say little; but be assured Else, no trifling obstacle could baulk me on such 
anerrand. Nothing but absolute necessity compelled me to return.” 

** Necessity !”? 

“Yes. The police headed me off below Burnfoot, after landing from the ferry- 
boat at Rathmullan, and chased me through Burneranna to Lamberts-point.” 

**So ye escaped in the skiff, I suppose ?”’ 

** Just had time to jump in, cut the painter, and shove off, when three of my 
pursuers sprang down after me on the beach.” 
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«Hah! and fired ?” 

“One of them only. The ball hit me on the head, but did no harm.” 

“‘ Humph!” said Else, sitting down slowly on her low ‘ creepie stool,’ and rest- 
ing her cheek in the palm of her hand, “and so that’s the way of it; humph! the 
bloodhounds got on yer trail after all.” 

** Yes, fairly started me,” responded Randall, “when they’ll run me down, 
however, remains yet to be seen.” 

“It looks mighty quare,” said Else, half speaking to herself. 

«* What looks quare ? ”” 

“ How they knew ye in that disguise.” 

** Tt does look a little strange, I must confess,” replied Randall, “ for I thought 
it impenetrable to every eye but those of Else Curley and Mary Lee. Judge of 
my astonishment then, when I beheld straight before me, on the first public house 
door I passed, a full length figure of myself in this very dress.”’ 

“Tell me,” said Else, after reflecting a second or two, “did’nt ye wear that 
dress onct at Father John’s?” 

«Yes, but it was night then, and no one saw me except the priest and his 
house-keeper.”’ 

** Don’t be too sure i’ that, Master Randall.” 

Quite sure.” 

“ Humph! did’nt ye tell me about passin somebody that night, on the road 
near Crohan gate-house, that seemed to luck sharp at ye?” 

** Crohan gate-house—let me see. Yes, 1 remember now. Oh that was some 
traveller, some stranger, I suspect.’’ 

** Was he a tall thin dark avised man ?” 

“ Yes—rather.”’ 

“* Wore crape on his hat, and carried a numbarell in his hand ?”’ 

“ee Yes.” 

*Humph! I thought so. He’s the very man.” 

« Who?” 

“* Robert Hardwrinkle, of Crohan.’’ 

«What! your great enemy—this Yankee’s cousin ?”’ 

«« Ay indeed, that very Yankee’s cousin. He’s the man that bethrayed ye.” 

“No, no, Else, you must be mistaken. Mr. Hardwrinkle’s a gentleman, and 
could never be guilty of so treacherous an act.” 

“Cud’nt he then? humph! may be so.” 

“No, Else, it’s nothing but your inveterate hatred of the man makes you sus- 
pect him.” 

“* Hoot, toot, Master Randall, dont be foolish,’’ replied Else. ‘1 know what he 
is kith and kin, father and son, mother and daughter, for three score years an more. 
Ay, ay, to my own grief I know him. But let him luck to himself, for the time ’s 
not far away, when the long recknin atween him and me must be settled—let him 
luck to himself.” 

«Do the man no harm on my account, Else Curley,”’ said Randall, “ if he has 
really sent these officers on my track, it’s only what a thousand others had done 
with as little shame or scruple. For my part, I forgive the man, nor would I hurt 
a hair in his head this moment if he lay at my feet.’ 

‘Oh forgive him, an welcom,” said Else, “ since yer so good a Christian, for- 
give him by all manes. I’m sure it’s none 0’ my business if ye forgive him, and 
marry his lean sister Rebecca, the psalm-singer into the bargain. All I say is, let 
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him be ready, there’s an account atween him and me any-way, that nothing but 
his cowardly blood can settle.’ 

« Why, Else, this is sheer madness,” said Randall, reprovingly. ‘‘ How is it 
the very thought of this man inflames your resentment so much?” 

“So well it might,” responded Else, raising her head and folding her arms on 
her hard weather beaten heart, as she looked across the table at her companion. 
“So well it might. Listen to me Randall Barry,—listen to me, and answer me. 
If this man’s father first brought yer only sister to sin an shame, and then sent 
yer brother to die with irons on his limbs in a strange land, for no other earthly 
raison than bekase he demanded satisfaction for the injury done his own flesh an 
blood—if he turned out yer mother, ould and helpless from the homestead she 
was born in, and her people afore her, for three generations—when the father 
died, if the son sent yerself to jail twist in five years on false charges—when ye 
came out and built with your own hands a sheelin to shelter ye from the storms 
on these blake mountains, if he burnt it over yer head; ay, and if he driv ye at 
last, Randall Barry, as he druv me to burrow here lake the ‘brock’ on the craggs 
of Benraven—I ask ye, would ye forgive him if he did that to you an yours, I 
say, and ye felt his neck undher yer heel, wud’nt ye crush it down—down in the 
dust with as little pity as ye’d feel for the wasp that stings ye? ”” 

* Not I,” replied Randall, “ notI. To kill even an enemy, whom you happen to 
find in your power, is an act of cowardly murder. And, believe me, Else, your 
own sleep would be none the sounder in the grave for having this man’s blood 
upon your hands.” 

“ And yet,” retorted Else, *‘ you and yer companions id stain yer hands with 
the blood iv thousands, that did ye far less wrong then he did me.” 

“Perhaps so, but in broad-day light at least, not assassin like, in the dark, as is 
evidently your purpose in this case.” 

“I see no difference,” replied Else, “ night or day—it’s only death any-way.” 

* Ay, but surely it’s a less crime to put the enemies of your country and of hu- 
man liberty to death in fair field and open fight, than to commit 2 midnight mur- 
der like a cut-throat or incendiary, with the dirk or the hand.” 

** Who spoke of dirk or hand?” demanded Else. 

“You did,” replied Randall, promptly. ‘You did a dozen times within the 
month. And now my fear is your new charge against this man will bring down 
your long threatened vengeance on his head sooner than I anticipated. But hear 
me, Else Curley, “a 

**Hould yer tongue, Randall Barry,” interrupted the old woman, “hould yer 
tongue, yer but a silly boy. Ha! ha! its little ye know iv Else Curley ’i the 
‘Cairn.’ Humph! d’ye think after waitin and watchin for my hour of revenge 
so many long years, I’d bungle it now for your sake?—ha, ha, poor foolish boy. 
D’ye think a woman lake me, that fursaked God an salvation thirty-odd years 
ago, for fear they’d come atween her and her dark thoughts—a woman whose 
hopes iv vengeance, day after day, wur lake draps iv new life blood to her withered 
heart; d’ye think an outcast lake me, a bein that men dread to luck on, an women 
spake iv undher their breath, wud drag out life as I did, for no other raison or mo- 
tive, but waitin patiently for my hour to come? D’yethink,I say, Randall Barry, 
I’d let the paltry mather of bethrayin you to the spies in the castle, bring down 
the blow one minit sooner than it ought to fali? Pshaugh! man, ye don’t know 
me yet.” 
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**I know you to be a dangerous woman,” responded Randall, rising from his 
chair, and buckling his belt tighter round his waist, as if preparing to leave. “ But 
{ warn you,” he continued, “I warn you I shall be no party to this contemplated 
murder; and much as you have befriended me, Else Curley, I shall, nevertheless, 
do all in my power to thwart your designs against this man. Rebel and felon as 
I am, I shall never abett or connive at murder, notwithstanding.” 

* And what then’’—again demanded Else—* wud ye turn informer?” 

** Assuredly—the instant you attempt to execute your hellish purpose.” 

“ Then,” cried Else, snatching the pistol from the table, and raising up her tall 
form from the low stool on which she sat, till she stood erect as a statue before the 
young outlaw, her grey eyes flashing fire and the muscles of her face quivering 
with emotion as she spoke:'*‘ I swear to ye,”’ she cried, holding up the weapon 
in her fleshless hand, “I swear by them heavens I niver expect to enther, if ye 
were my own born son, Randall Barry, and offer to save that man from the clutches 
? my vengence, ye’ll die the death.” 

“ Tigress,”’ muttered Randall between his teeth, as he threw his sea cap on his 
head and turned to quit the cabin. “‘ Tigress, I despise your threats.” 

** Stop,” said Else, stepping back and leaning against the door; “stop young 
man, and listen to me. It’s now fifty long years since yer grandfather, Lieutenant 
Dick Barry, saved my life at the risk iv his own. It was the day Colonel Clinton 
tuck Madeira. He carried me in his own arms from the spot where my husband 
fell. I made a vow then on my knees afore God, if iver it come in my way to 
befriend him or his, I’d do it.” 

I release you from your vow,” said Randall, “‘ let me pass.”’ 

** Hould yer tongue, boy, and listen to me again,” cried Else; ‘ you’ll not pass 
here till I spake, Listen tome. I love Mary Lee more nor iver I loved woman 
afore barin the sister that died from me, in shame ana broken heart. Ay, she 
died in these withered arms, she died laughin, Randall Barry, for she died mad— 
mad—mad ; she died with the bloom of seventeen still on her cheeks. Listen to 
me. I love Mary Lee more nor iver I loved woman but her; and well I might too, 
for it was these hands sayed her from the wrack in the Saldana, it was these hands 
untwisted her arms from her dead mother’s neck, among the rocks of Araheera, 
and it was these hands nursed her on Nannie’s milk for eighteen months, till them 
came to claim her that had the right to claim her. Oh, no wondher she’s dear 
me; no wondher I’d watch her an guard her lake the apple in my eye. But 
still mutch as I love her, an much as I love yerself, Randall Barry, for yer grand- 
father’s sake; still I say as there’s a heaven above me, I’d rather see ye both dead 
at my feet this minit, than part with the hope iy payin back the Hardwrinkles 
mother an son for the wrongs they did to me an mine. Ha, Ha,” laughed the 
old woman bitterly, as she grew more and more excited, “ha, ha, they burned 
my cabin twict to the groun, and driv me out to sleep at night with the black 
cock an the plover, and to wandher by day over the dreary mountains hungry and 
barefoot, but their hour’ll soon come. Ay, ay, I’ll be even with them yit. Their 
own fine house will one day burn brighter than iver my cabin did. Ay, an their 
own bodies too ’ill shrivel up in the flames till their as spent an weasoned as mine. 
Ha! ha! let them luck to themselves, the blind fidler’s wife, the worker of spells 
an charms, the woman that’d sell her soul for money, ould Else Curley i’ the 
‘ Cairn,’ has strength an courage enough left yit, to handle a dirk or firea faggot.” 

Randall gazed at her with astonishment as she spoke. Her person seemed to 
dilate and grow younger as her face swelled with passion. She had broke, with 
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a sudden snap, the string that confined her cap, to relieve her throat from a sense 
of suffocation, and now, as her short grey hair fell in tufts over her forehead and 
cheeks, she looked like a pythoness, breathless under the frenzy of inspiration. 

«My God,” said Randall, still gazing at her as she stood, now silent, before 
him, “ is it possible that so much gratitude and love can exist in the same breast 
with such demoniac hatred for a fellow-creature. Here is a woman—aye, a very 
woman—who has lived since before I was born, on the bare hope of being one 
day able to revenge her wrongs. That hope was the only ray of consolation that 
ever fell on her desolate heart. How great must have been her injuries to have 
earned so terrible a resentment. And yet this creature loves Mary Lee like a 
mother and already has risked her life, more than once, to save mine.” 

** Else,” said he, at length, laying his hand kindly on her shoulder, “I pity 
you from my heart. Sit down and compose yourself. I would speak with you 
more reasonably on this subject.” 

She obeyed him instantly, for the touch of his friendly hand softened her more 
than words could have done. 

“Tell me,” said Randall, “ is this Yankee, this cousin of the Hardwrinkles, to 
be included in the catastrophe ?”” 

“No,” replied Else, “ he niver did me harm.” 

** What business have you with him then ? ” 

“1 make use iv him to sarve my own ends, nothin more.” 

« And these are ”— 

‘‘ First, that he’d supply me with money for thravelin expenses, and, secondly, 
that he’d be an excuse for drawin me about Crohan to watch my chances an lay 
my plans.” 

“Hah! Iunderstand you. But the travelling expenses—where—? ”’ 

** New York, or wheriver else he come from. He must send a thrusty mes- 
senger to make out where he lives, and ye may be sure Edward Talbot’s not far 
from that.” 

** So you’ll employ his own money to defeat him?” 

* Av coorse,”’ replied Else, “* what betther dis he desarve ? ”” 

* And why, then, did you acquaint him with your knowledge of the secret?” 

“That he’d pay me well for keepin it.” 

‘Good ; but are you sure he’ll pot feel apprehensive of your disclosing it to 
Mary or her uncle, at least ?” 

“Not a bit in the worl,” replied Else, “for he thinks I know nothin sartin 
about it, an for that raisin won’t be in a hurry to bungle it, an, may be, spoil all— 
loose my own roun hundher and Mary’s fortin into the bargin.’ 

* Sull, Else, the whole affair is but a suspicion of yours after all.”’ 

“What? about Mr. Talbot being livin ? ”’ 

7 Te,” 

‘Well, call it whatsomiver name ye plaze, it’s sartinty enough forme. An, 
indeed, for the matther i’ that, Masther Randall, I niver thought anything else 
but that he was livin somewhere in furrin parts, afore I seen the letther at all or 
read a word iv it.” . 

** An how will you account for this Yankee’s correspondent speaking of the 
dying man as Lambton, if he be really Edward Talbot?” 

** Quite aisy,”’ responded Else. ‘‘ It was the name he went by in America.” 

** Nonsense, woman! you make the most absurd and ridiculous suppositions ; 
would you have him change his name with his country ?” 
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“ Feth wud I, an good raison he had to do that same, let me tell you. Did’nt 
he fire a pistol bullet at his wife in her own room, with the wean in her arms, the 
very same evenin he come home after killing Captain Blenherhasset in a jewel 
that his own infarnal jealousy driv him to fight for her sake; an was there a 
corner in London nixt day that had’nt a bill pasted up on it, offerrin a reward iv 
a thousan pounds to the first man ’id take him. Humph, raison indeed, bedad I 
think that ’id surely be raison enough for any man to change his name wheriver 
he went. No, no, Masther Randall, Edward Talbot’s livin jist as sure as you’re 
livin, if he did’nt die since the first iv May last.” 

* Perhaps so.” 

“Oh, feen a doubt iv it, and ye’ll see that too, when Lanty comes back.” 

«* What, Lanty Hanlon?” 

«* Ay, Lanty Hanlon, that’s his name an sirname; ye heerd of him afore I’ll 
warrint.” 

« And saw him too. Don’t you remember to have sent him to metwo or three 
weeks ago as a trusty messenger, to send on a certain business to Derry?” 

«© An soI did! to Father John’s it was—well, see there now! I niver mind 
any thing a minit. An so ye sent him?” 

“* Certainly, on your recommendation.” 

“© Well?” 

« Well, he broke trust at the very outset.” 

** Lanty Hanlon! ” 

«* Ay, Lanty Hanlon. Instead of crossing the loch at Doughbeg, he strolled 
down the shore to Ballymastocken, to see a cockfight, and missed the tide.” 

* Oh, feth, as to that,” said Else, “I wud’nt put it past him. He’s the very 
ould boy himself in regard to cuck-fightin.” 

** Yes; but he was made well aware of the urgency of the message, and should 
have postponed his personal gratification till his return.” 

Auch! hoh! postpone indeed! In troth, Master Randall, he’d postpone 
goin to heaven, if there wus a cockfight ithin five miles of him; that an huntin’s 
his wakeness, poor fellow. An what excuse did he make when he came hack ?” 

«He never came back to make any. Instead of that, he sent me word he was 
in the hands of the police for beating a gamekeeper, and would see me as soon as 
he got clear.” 

“*Humph! not the least doubt of it,”? said Else, “that’s another iv his wake- 
nesses.”’ 

“Ha! ha! it’s rather an odd kind of weakness,” observed Randall. 

“* Well, its natural for him, poor fellow, any way, the whole breed of him hated 
game-keepers for five generations back. And so the man was too many for him ?” 

** No, he made his escape then, but the police caught him nextday. It appears 
on his return he crossed the mountain with his dogs, and met Lord Leitrim’s 
garne-keepers, who gave him chase. Two of them he distanced, and the third he 
led into some lonely spot, beat him there soundly, and then left him gagged with 
his own handkerchief, and tied neck and heels to an old hawthorn tree beside a 
well, where he was found next morning, half dead from cold and hunger.” 

“It’s jist lake him,” said Else, “for the villain’s niver out iv mischief. But 
still he’s as true as steel when ye keep him away from timptation.” 

“ And how is that to be done, pray ; will he not meet with as much temptation 
on his way to the United States and back, as he does here in the parish of Clou- 
davadac ? ” 
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«Not he,” replied Else, ‘I'll trust him for that. The minit he finds it’s on 
Mary Lee’s affairs, he’s goin, the sarpint himself wud’nt temp him.” 

«Ts he so devoted to her?” 

«« Ay, ye may well say it. He’d lay down his life for her every day i’ the year. 
There’s not a livin thing he loves lake her in the whole worl.” 

“ Possible ? ”? 

«There’s not in troth. He cud sit luckin at her from mornin to night, an niver 
be dhry or hungry. An its a queer notion too he has about her.” 

«* What’s that? ” 

** Why, he thinks it ’id be a sin to love her as he’d love any ither girl.” 

“* How so?” 

** Bekase she’s so good, he says. And it’s all come iv a drhame he had onct 
about the Blissed Virgin, (och, och, said Else,’’ suddenly interrupting herself, ‘* an 
many a purty dhrame I had of her myself in my young days, when I ust to wear 
her scappler, an, gather the May flowers for her althar; but them things is all 
over now. I can niver dhrame or pray to her again, for the black thoughts druv 
her image out iv my heart fer ivermore. And Mary Lee, too, the crathur, whin 
she spakes to me sometimes iv an evenin sittin out here on the hill side, about the 
marcy iv Christ, an the bright heavens above, an the goodness iv God to thim 
that repent, her words an looks make me thrimme] all over lake a dry wind straw) 
but, as [ was sayin,” she continued, wiping her face with her apron, as if to 
brush away every thing that could blunt in the slightest degree her keen and long 
cherished resentment. ‘“ As I was tellin ye about Lanty; he had a dhrame one 
night, when he thought the Blissed Virgin come to him houldin Mary Lee by the 
han, an tould him to watch her an take care iv her as long as he lived,on her 
account.”” 

‘A delightful illusion, I must confess,” said Randall. ‘I’m not a Catholic, 
you know, Else, but there is a part in the Catholic conception of the attributes of 
the Virgin, which always had an inexpressible charm for me. I once saw a beau- 
tiful little beggar girl at Florence, kneeling before one of her shrines, her hands 
and eyes raised in mute supplication for the crippled mother who sat by her side, 
and I thought I had never seen a finer picture of religion in all my life.” 

“ Humph!” ejaculated Else, “I don’t know any thing about sich picthers now, 
at all. I ust once, but that time’s gone. But, as I was sayin, since he dhramed 
that dhrame, iv the Blissed Virgin, (God forgive me for mintionin her name,) an 
Mary Lee, he can’t think iv one without the tother, an ivery wish iv Mary’s is 
lake a command to him from heaven.” 

“* How very extraordinary ! ”’ said Randall. 

“The dhrame ? ” 

** No, but that every one’s so peculiarly affected by the words and looks of this 
girl.” 

** Well, it’s jist the same with the childhen she taches the Christen docthrin to 
down there in her little chapel undher the rock ; they’d pit their very heads undher 
her feet, an what’s quarest iv all, there’s a dog in the town there below that tears 
ivery body he can get a hoult iv—the crossest animal iver run on four feet; well, 
that dog, the first minit he seen her, crooched at her feet, an kissed her hand, jist 
as if she fed him with it all his life time; an iver since as soon as he sees her, he 
runs away whinin afther her, and niver quets her company till he leaves her at 
the Light-house gate.”’ 

* And old Drake too, is very fond of her,” observed Randall. 
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* Hough, as for Drake,” replied Else, “‘ Drake can read her countenance betther 
nor youorI can. He knows who she lakes an dis’nt lake, the minit he sees them. 
Sure when she lay sick last Haliday, he niver left her room night or day, nor 
niver as much as tasted mate kind for a whole week, till Rodger had to lift him on 
a chair by her bed side and let her feed him with her own hands. Rodger swares 
he saw the tears fallin down the dogs cheecks, when he lucked up in her face, an 
tuck the food from her fingers.” 

**She’s too good and too pure for me, Else,”’ said Randall, thoughtfully, “* and 
I fear such a creature could never be happy with the heretic and revolutionist | 
am.” 

“ Ye’ll not be aither long, if she marries ye,’’ said Else “ take my word for it.” 

« And why not?” 

**Oh, the Lord luck t’ye, Master Randall, she’d make a Catholic iv ye in three 
weeks ithout one word’s spakin.” 

“Indeed! by what means, pray ? ” 

« Why, she’d make her religion luck so good an holy m yer eyes, jist by her 
ivery day ways, that ye cud’nt help lovin it yerself. An as for the rest, she loves 
her ould country as well as you, Randall Barry, woman an all as she is, an wud 
suffer as willingly too, may be, if all come to all—but hush, whisht, did’nt I hear 
some noise outside?” 

** No—it’s only the storm whistling in the thatch.” 

** Well, it’s time anyway, ye’d have somethin to ate afther yer long race,” and 
rising from the ‘ creefie,’ she produced a cold fowl from the recesses of a little 
cupboard concealed in the thickness of the cabin wall, and laid it on the table. 
Then stooping, she raised up the hearth-stone, and disappeared in the dark opening 
beneath with surprising agility for a woman of her years. The action, strange as 
it was, did not appear to excite the young man’s curiosity in the least; he glanced 
merely at Else as she descended, and then leaning his head on his hand, he com- 
posed himself to wait patiently for her return. 

As he set there by the table in the dim light of the rush candle, there was nothing 
about his person worthy of special notice. His figure was light and graceful, his 
limbs well moulded and muscular, and his height, if we could judge fairly in the 
posture he had taken, a little above the middle size. His long black hair fell in 
disorder over the low collar of his blue jacket, from the breast pockets of which 
the buts of a pair of travelling pistols still peeped out. His cravat, as we have 
said already, was khotted loosely in front, sailor fashion, and revealed a neck by 
far too fair for a sea-faring man, and one it would have puzzled a detection-officer 
to reconcile with his general appearance. But if there was nothing striking in his 
person, there was that on his handsome face which gave character and interest to 
the whole man—a shade of quiet melancholy, which at once impressed the 
beholder with the conviction that the young outlaw was no lover of war or blood- 
shed for the gratification they afforded him, but reluctantly adopted as a last and 

desperate resource for retrieving the fallen fortunes of his country. His counte- 
nance was calm and composed, without a trace of the socialist or the red-republi- 
can to vulgarize its fine expression. 

“ Ay, ay,”’ said he at length, his voice barely audible as he murmured out the 
words, “let my father disinherit me if he will, and the spies of the government 
dog me step by step till they drive me at last to bay, like the stag among the rocks 
of the ocean, still, I shall neither sue for pardon, nor fly from the land of my 
birth and my affection, to beg a home on a foreign shore. To abandon Mary Lee 
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would now be impossible, were she as indifferent to me as the meanest peasant girl 
in the kingdom; but were she even dead to-morrow and all my hopes buried with 
her in the grave, I should wait, and watch, and bide my time to renew the contest. 
[ should still cling to the hope that God in his own good time would inspire the 
young men of the land to rise once more—not as wranglers and bawlers—not as 
mercenary anarchists and sordid demagogues, but like spartan brothers to do and 
dare, and die for their country’s weal. To see that blessed day I could eke out 
life in the lowest caverns of my native hills. To behold the sun burst, as of old, 
waving once more before an army of gallant young Irishmen—true to the sacred 
cause, and to each other—true to right, to justice and to honor. Oh, to see such 
an army in battle array on the sunny slopes of old Clontarf, marching down with 
fife and drum and colors flying, to drive the Saxon dogs from their long lost homes 
and pleasant firesides, and to be allowed to strike one good blow myself for the 
sake of old times and old memories, oh Mary Lee, Mary Lee—much as I love 
you, I could abandon you for this. But, alas! alas! years must elapse ere this 
can happen ; meanwhile I wander among the hills a rebel and an outlaw, hunted 
and proscribed like the vilest malefactor. Be it so, I have risked my all ona single 
cast and lost it. Well, I shall try to abide the consequence as best I may. Let 
them hunt me and catch me then, if they can. I’ll disappoint them so long as 
I’m able to fly or defend myself. When I can no longer do either, I needs must 
submit.” 

“ There,” said Else, emerging from the dark opening, and laying a bottle on the 
table, from which she had already drawn the cork—* there’s a bottle of ould port 
that lay down there below these twenty years and more, take a drink iv it with 
that could widgeon Rodger left me yesterday ; it’ll do ye good afther yer day’s 
fatague.”’ 

Randall had just emptied the first glass, laid it on the table again, and was about 
to address himself to the cold widgeon, when Else laid her hand on his arm, and 
looked significantly towards the door. r 

“ What's the matter?”’ enquired Randall. 

“ Whisht, that’s Nannie’s blate—there’s somebody comin.” 

“Oh no, it’s the poor beast asking shelter from the storm.” 

“Humph! I know Nannie better than all that—hush! there it’s again.’ 

Randall rose, threw on his sea cap and buttoned his jacket. “If they want 
me,”’ he said, “ they must follow me down to Anranmore. Good night, Else.” 

“To Anranmore ?” 

“Yes, there’s no possibility now of reaching Dublin by any other route. 
I hope to find a fishing smack there from the Skerries, to take me off.” 

“Take another glass, Master Randall.” 

** No more—good night, Else,’’ and jumping into the mysterious opening, he 

* disappeared, leaving Else to replace the covering, remove the viands, and receive 
the newcomer, whose footfall she could now hear distinctly at the door. 











Review of Current Literature. 


1. History or THe Lire anv Institute or S. Ienativs pe Leyo.a, Founper oF THE 
Society or Jesus. By F. Daniel Bartoli, S.J. Translated by the author of * Life 
in Mexico.”? 2vols.12mo. New York: Dunigan& Bro. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
No book could have made a more opportune appearance for the truth than this life 

of the Sainted Founder of the Jesuits. Poet and painter, historian and novelist, the 

litterateur of every grade, shade, disposition and character, ‘‘ blue spirits and white, 
green spirits and grey”’ had all seemed to unite in the conspiracy to malign the Jesuits, 
to traduce their Institute and hold them and their Society up to the scorn and abhorrence 
of their fellow-citizens. No doctrine was too shameful, no maxim too base, no prin- 
ciple too subversive of all order, civil as well as religious, which was not to be fastened 
on them and made to have its spring and motive in their Institute. This has been 
indeed the case at all times, since first the Saviour of the world laden with a heavy cross 
promised that he would be propitious to them at Rome, but the legacy of persecution 
left by S. Ignatius to his children and confirmed by his prayer, seems in these our days 
and in this our country to have been swelled, with such an accumulation of interest, as 
is almost inexplicable. Of course attention would be naturally aroused by this viru- 
lence of their enemies, and the American mind, so proverbial for its love of fair play, 
even if it does love the excitement and bustle of the arena, would seek to know some- 
thing of ‘this sect, every where spoken against.”? The very bitterness and persever- 
ance with which the most contradictory charges were preferred against an order of 
men, the open professors of whose principles seemed to be so averse to even the shadow 
of guilt, was sharpening the appetite of the reader to discover by what anomaly men 
could be held together so firmly in a cause which carried on its very face the symptoms 
of dissolution. At such a stage it was a good thought to introduce a work as classical 
as F, Bartoli’s in an English dress. In his own sweet Italian his countrymen look 
upon it as a master-piece, not merely of style but thought also. Giordani of Piacenza, 
an eminent critic, who cannot be suspected of partiality to the Jesuits, says that it has 
not its equal in the language, for graphic power and purity of diction. And indeed in 
none of the many lives of S. Ignatius, which have seen the light in the various 
languages of Europe, is there so lucid an explanation of the Institute to be found, nor 
are its practical workings any where so satisfactorily developed as in this life of its 
Founder and of those who first united with him Ad Majorean Dei Gloriam to diffuse the 
light of civilization and religion through the world. From their conduct, such as here 
described from perfectly authentic documents, for the archives of the order were placed 
at his disposal, much more securely than from any words however eloquent, would the 
reader be enabled to judge of the true principles, by which they were guided; and no 
better refutation of the futile accusations, no better antidote to the prejudices of the 
crowd could he devised than is shown forth in this simple narrative of events, which 
preceded, accompanied and followed the nativity of the order. But let the author him- 
self speak in the ‘‘ senatorial and positive language ” in which his translator has bound 
down his * softly-flowing periods.” ‘‘I may justly give the name of apology to that 
which is in fact but a simple narrative; for as Diogenes, in order to confute the sophisms 
of Zeno, who denied motion, merely arose and walked, so, as an answer to those who® 
obstinately refuse to acknowledge in a religious order, a spirit and work worthy of its 
profession, arguments and dissertations are of less avail don a mere narrative of well- 
authenticated facts. This indeed has been the innocent but effective method of defence, 
adopted from the very birth of the Society by its Founder and Father S. Ignatius. In 
reply to a censure afterwards revoked, whieh the Sorbonne, ignorant of the true spirit 
and works of the Society, had pronounced against it, he preferred to the most peremp- 
tory arguments the combined testimonies, which he had received from the principal 
cities of Europe, where, judging from visible and manifest facts, the order had been 
declared highly usefu!, orderly and well-regulated. ‘This was the sole reply given by 

Ignatius to those able but at that time ill-informed men, who had through ignorance 

condemned it.”” 

Alas! these ill-informed men, still numerous, have found their ranks increased by the 
malicious and designing, who, like the dog in the manger, unable to do good themselves, 
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are filled with envy and spite, because others either from better arranged plans or a more 
fortunate disposition of ‘Peovidenee are more successful than themselves. If any thing 
could do away with this evil spirit, which has sometimes even influenced the good 
without their knowing it, it would be the reading of this life. As interesting even as 
the novel, it leaves not behind it the sting, which embitters the pleasure of the novel- 
reader, for truth has this advantage over fiction, that the mental nourishment it gives, 
always invigorates while it gives enjoyment, always satisfies, while it never cloys the 
soul’s appetite for knowledge. The yf aevernte Catholic owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to Mad. Calderon de la Barca for the labor she had to undergo in bringing the work 
forward in an English dress. The translator’s task is by no means a pleasant one, 
even if tne idioms ‘of the languages are so similar, as to require nothing more than the 
trouble of transcribing. But when we consider how unlike the Italian and English are 
in the way of expression as well as thought, it is wonderful how few inaccuracies have 
slipped from her pen unperceivedly. One such we noted on p. 76, of the 2d vol. 
“he sent back twelve at once to the Roman College,’”’ should have been: he sent away 
twelve at once from the Roman College. The proof-reader for the latin quotations was 
sometimes surely asleep, as witness, pp. 63, 124, 146, of the 2d vol., and pp. 246, 310, 
327, 333, and 34@gof the Ist vol. But our printers are nét famous for their acquaint- 
ance with the dead languages; the proof-reader however can scarcely do his duty in our 
days of enlightenment and the universal diffusion of knowledge, if he be not acquainted 
with Ruddiman and Ainsworth. 


2. Tue Cremistry or Common Lire. By James F. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S., &c. &e. 

2 vols. 12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This work is one of a class of which we wish there were more. It contains the 
application of the results of exact scientific investigation to the every day affairs of 
mankind. It teaches the composition, character, uses and effects of the air we breathe, 
the food we eat, the drinks we use, and other things with which we are in daily contact, 
and finally what we breathe for and why we digest. The various subjects treated are 
arranged in an apparently natural order, and he who reads the book attentively, may 
easily possess himself of a mass of information of great practical importance. 

Of the accuracy of the work considered only in a scientific point of view, the reputa- 
tion of the author is a sufficient guaranty. The progress of Chemistry has been 
astonishingly rapid, and works upon the subject are almost yearly superseded by others 
containing the results of more recent investigations. The work before us, although it 
was the avowed object of the author, ‘‘ to exhibit the present condition of chemical 
knowledge, and of matured scientific opinion upon the subjects to which it is devoted,”” 
reveals that much remains to be discovered, and that there are many substances in 
common use as the constituents of food, the precise chemical character of which remains 
undetermined, It also indirectly reproaches us with the degree of ignorance on subjects 
of ‘Common Life,” in which the scientific and unscientific were contented to remain 
until Liebig and others afier him, within the last few years, turned his attention to the 
investigation of the constituents of our daily bread, meat and drink. We hail the pre- 
sent work as one calculated to dissipate this ignorance, and to disseminate information 
upon subjects which are not the less important, because they are matters of every day 
concern. The world after some years, for reforms of this charac ter are of slow progress, 
will, we ardently hope, be able to dispense with the ‘* twaddle ” on the subjects of diet 
and regimen, with which empirics in, as well as out of, ** the faculty,’’ have bewildered 
and wearied us since we left our cradles. We have, in fact, been very much in the 
condition of Sancho Panza when installed in his island governorship. A bountiful 
feast of good things is at all times set before us by a kind Providence, but whenever we 
fix our eyes upon an esculent more tempting than the rest, the grave face of the physi- 
cian at ance orders its removal, and we are happy to be able to stay the cravings of 
appetite with a crast of bran bread, or some other equally toothsome provoc ative of 
health, prescribed by our medical adviser. The work before us m uy enable the reader 
to substitute for these arbitrary re¢ juirements some true and scientifically ascertained 
rules, which, if he is blessed with ordinary common sense, he can test for himself and 
apply to his own case. 

n addition to the information of a practical character afforded by this book, it con- 
tains many curious and interesting facts concerning the food, drink, stimulants, narco- 
tics, &c. &e., used by the various races of mankind, and some very striking correspon- 
dences s in the habits and customs in regard to these things, of those most remote from 
each other, and whose circumstances and surroundings forbi id the inference of any past 
or present intercourse; and which seem to indicate that certain appetites which are 
constantly denounced, have their origin in some natural or morbid craving which 


appears to be common to the species. This subject is certainly well worthy of farther 
investigation. 
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3. Davies’ Primary ann Intrexzectuan Aritumetics. Davies’ New Scuoor 
Aritumetic, and ARITHMETIC DESIGNED FoR ACADEMIES AND ScHooLs; uniting the 
reasoning of the French with the practical method of the English systems. By Chas. 
Davies, LL. D. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 


The long established reputation of the author renders it unnecessary that we should 
dwell at any length on the merits of these works. With Davies’ system of arith- 
metics we have always been much pleased. We like the Primary and the Intellectual, 
because they are peculiarly adapted to the wants and the capacities of children about to 
commence the study of arithmetic. The other works designed for the more advanced 
pupils, blend the theory with the practice. The science is thoroughly developed, while 
every care has been taken to reduce it to practice, by illustrating and explaining the 
various applications of the arithmetic in the business transactions of life. In this respect 
Davies’ Arithmetics are far superior to most of the other works of the kind with which 
we are acquainted. 


4. Tue Key ro rue wHote Frencn Lanevace. By T. Robertson. New York: Roe 
Lockwood & Son. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. : 


We hate all such keys: they are a temptation to sloth both for teacher and scholar, 
and the ** Our Father ’’ says ‘lead us not into temptation.” 


5. My Brotner’s Keeper. By 2. B. Warner. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Many such brother’s keepers, as she, whose troubles and solicitude are here graphi- 
cally described, have fallen under our notice in real life. Disinterested, sweet creatures, 
whose whole soul seems to be wrapt up in some graceless, wild rogue of a brother, who 
with the most intense love for a sister seems to measure it only by the continual annoy- 
ance he gives her and by the sleepless nights, and the many aches of head and heart, and 
the many sorrows he makes her suffer. Next after a mother’s love, and oftentimes 
sweeter, because there is wanting that awe which involuntarily mingles in with the 
child’s affection for the parent, is a sister’s love, particularly when through the dispen- 
sation of providence the mother’s place in the domestic inde has been given up to the 
sister. The memories that cling around the wonted seat at hearth or table blend in with 
the many little sweetnesses of childhood’s amusements, and throw a holy charm around 
the sister’s brow, that seems to supply the grave but tender, the quiet but ever watchful 
experience of the mother, and she becomes doubly dear to the soul. To say that our 
author makes his readers think so of this keeper, would be perhaps saying too much; 
but he has made a very readable novel out of the few incidents; none the less readable 
because it is free from a great deal of the twaddle which forms the staple of our novel 
writers. The scene is New York and its vicinity; the time the close of the war of 
1812, and the characters, beside the heroine, some of those citizen soldiers who were 
called out to supply the places of the regular men-killers. A Quaker family does very 
well for a shade to give relief to the principal characters, and an incident now and then, 
thrown in by way of hearsay, regarding affairs in Washington or elsewhere, gives a 
tolerable variety to the narrative. Et voild tout, a Frenchman would say ; but meagre 
as it is in incident, we could pardon much greater faults as a reward for the sweet cha- 
racter of ** My Brother’s Keeper.”’ 


6. Caras pe EspaNa, on Goine tro Mapriv via Barcetona. New York: Redfield. 

Balumore: Murphy & Co. 

What a frolicking invalid is the author of this jeu-d-’esprit on a travel after his 
health! It is not a wonder that it should have led him such a chase, when he could 
scarcely overtake it for the laughing fit it excited in him. Contrary to his own estima- 
tion of his coras, we do not think * it would have been still better had there been less of 
bine : é ; : : 
it!*? Indeed, it was with some disappointment that we were forced to leave him at the 
gates of Madrid, and we almost hope that he did not find his health there, that we may 
have the pleasure of accompanying him on some other chases in pursuit of it. 


The following Books have been received, and will be noticed hereafter: 
A Manvat or Ancient History, by Dr. Leonard Schmitz. Blanchard & Lea. 
Grace Leer, by Julia Kavanagh. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Tue Summer Lanp, by 4 Child of the Sun. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Tue Apventures or Captain Parigst, by the author of ‘4 Stray Yankee in Texas.”’ 
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Tue heat was insufferable; the mercury stood at ninety with an upward tendency; 
not a breath of air refreshed our feverish sanctum. Half melted and half distracted, we 
were about concluding the last paragraph for the August number, when, lo! to our infi- 
nite surprise, we discovered that it did not contain a single line from the inspiration of 
the muse. This will never do, we thought, impatiently, with ourselves. Our readers 
must have poetry of some kind to wile away a few idle moments. But, alas! there’s 
nothing on hand, save and except a few discarded pieces, which in the days of plenty 
we placed at the bottom of our drawer, marked “ rejected.”” Were we poets ourselves 
we would supply the want and breathe forth verses in ‘lengthened words and—”’ 
But where’s the use of talking about it. We are not poets and our talk will not make 
us such. Fair Erato has never inscribed our names among her disciples, nor invited us 
to worship at her shrine. 

But since our readers will have poetry after what we have said, they must take just 
such as we have to give them. Here, then, is an effusion all the way from the far 
distant region of the ** Golden State."’ It is the offering of a young poet (we must 
look gently on its faults), and if the reader does not exclaim, ‘* how beautiful,”’ he will 
say to himself—how Catholic. 


“O Lord, Thou hast made us for Thyself alone, and our hearts are restless till they . -y in Thee.” 
. Austin, 
° When wintry storms have come and gone, 
And sunny skies appear, 
And running streams and budding flowers, 
Bespeak the summer near: 


Tis then the chaste white swan, constrain’d 
In southern climes to roam, 

Expands her fearless wing, and flies 
Back to her northern home. 


She wings her lone and anxious way, 
O’er blooming valleys fair; 

But still she never stoops to taste, 
The treasures growing there. 


But on and onward, still she goes, 
With eager wing and free; 

Until her own sweet peaceful home, 
Her raptured vision see. 


With joy exultant then she sinks, 
Upon the placed breast 

Of some soft pebbly lake—and there 
She bathes her snowy crest. 


So when the storms of life are gone, 
And ‘its poor play is o’er,”’ 

The happy spirit takes her flight, 
Back to her native shore. 


She upward takes her eager course, 
To “realms of endless day;”’ 

Nor heeds the worlds she passes by, 
Upon her starry way. 


But when the heavenly home attain’d, 
Where joys eternal spring; 
She plunges in that ocean full, 
And bathes her peerless wing. 
36 Vor. HI.—No. 7. 
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Tue Festivat oF THE AssuMPTION. 

On this festival the Church commemorates the triumphal departure of the Immaculate 
Mother of God from this land of exile and sorrow to heaven’s joyous and happy home. 
After the ascension of our divine Lord, Mary looked forward with a holy impatience 
to the moment when the ties of earth should be severed, and when she should be again 
united to the Son of her affection in the kingdom of his glory. Though she still lingered 
on earth, her pure and holy soul dwelt in the mansions of eternal bliss. From the best 
authenticated accounts, we learn that the holy Virgin, after the ascension of her divine 
Son, remained at Jerusalem until about the year 44, under the care and protection of 
her adopted Son, the illustrious St. John the Evangelist, to whom she was recom- 
mended by the Redeemer of the world, when breathing his last upon the cross. She is 
thought to have accompanied that Evangelist to Ephesus, but to have returned again to 
Jerusalem, where she died, being at the time in the sixty-second or sixty-third year of 
her age. Some writers incline to the belief that she died at Ephesus, but from the most 
reliable accounts, it seems probable that her death took place at Jerusalem. St. Willi- 
bald, who flourished in 740, mentions in his voyage to Jerusalem, that he was shown 
the tomb of the Blessed Virgin in the Valley of Jehosaphat, near the foot of Mount 
Olivet. Adamnam, the monk, a native of Ireland, who visited Palestine towards the 
close of the seventh century; the venerable Bede and many other writers, make men- 
tion of her tomb being in the same place. 

It is a pious belief handed down by tradition, that the body of the immaculate Virgin 
was raised from the tomb by the power of God shortly after her death, and being united 
again to her holy soul, was translated in triumph to the kingdom of her divine Son. 
This is mentioned as a generally received opinion in the sixth century, in the West, by 
St. Gregory of Tours, and in the seventh century in the East, by Andrew of Crete. 
Even before the sixth century, the feast of the assumption was celebrated with great 
solemnity both in the Greek and Latin Church, as is evident from the most ancient 
sacramentaries extant. While it is one of the greatest festivals of the Mother of God, it 
is also one of the most ancient. Its origin is lost in the dim vista of the early ages of the 
Church. Though the corporal assumption of the Blessed Virgin rests upon the belief of 
ages and supported by the most venerable tradition, it is, nevertheless, no article of Ca- 
tholic faith. The Church, however, so far inclines to the opinion as to insert an account 
of this festival in the breviary to edify and to excite the devotion of her children. The 
assumption is, indeed, the great and crowning festival of Mary. Other festivals have 
been set apart to commemorate particular virtues in her life, or to thank Almighty God 
for some special blessing which in the order of his providence he has vouchsafed to 
confer upon her. On the Feast of the Immaculate Conception we raise our voices in 
grateful thanks to the throne of heaven for the inestimable favor which God bestowed 
upon her, in preserving her pure from the defilement of original sin. On the Festival of 
the Annunciation we adore the goodness of God in ordaining that his own beloved Son 
should be born on earth, and for selecting Mary to be the mother of that divine Son. 
And so for the other festivals. But on the Feast of the Assumption, the Church pre- 
sents to our contemplation the virtues of her whole life, which we commemorate singly 
on her other festivals. On this day we are called upon to turn our eyes to heaven, and 
to fellow the holy Virgin as, 


‘¢ Free in the heavens she soars, 
While the clear radiance pours, 
Like a vast glory round her upturned face; 
And higher still and higher, 
With the angelic choir, 
The soul by grace regained, regains the realms of grace.” 


On this day we are invited to contemplate the glory by which she is environed, far 
outshining the brightest seraphim, and to witness the joy and exultation of the angelic 
hosts as their queen entered the heavenly mansions— 
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*¢ In mortal shape! and yet 
- Upon her brow is set 
The new celestial glory, like a crown ; 
Her eyes anticipate 
The bright eternal state, 
Her arms to heaven extend; to her the heavens reach down.” 

And while we gaze enraptured on the splendor by which she is surrounded, we are 
reminded that if we would share in her happiness we must pass through the ordeal of 
suffering; if we would honor her as children we must imitate the example of her virtues. 
We are reminded, too, that she is the refuge of sinners, a mediatrix ever ready to listen 


to our petitions, and ever willing to present them to her divine Son. A mediatrix to 
whom, in the language of St. Bernard, ‘‘ no one ever applied without obtaining relief.” 
Let us, then, upon this great festival repair to her altar, and there, in all the fervor of 
our hearts, renew our vows of fidelity in her services. Let us invoke her aid, and ask 
her intercession on behalf of ourselves, our children, our families, our country. O, 
Mother Immaculate! Shield us from danger and protect us from harm. 


PuitosopuicaL THESES DEFENDED IN GeorGETOWN COLLEGE. 

During the past month most of our literary institutions closed the labors of another 
scholastic year. The pupils have been allowed a season of relaxation, and the pro- 
fessor permitted to rest from the toils attached to his chair. The public journals 
have been daily filled with the most interesting accgunts of the commencements and 
exhibitions of these asylums of learning. It would afford us, also, much pleasure to 
speak in detail of these institutions, but so numerous have they become in the land, so 
thickly have they sprung up in all parts of the country, that to do so would far exceed our 
limited space. We must be satisfied to contemplate them grouped together as one grand 
and noble institution, of which the Catholics of this country may feel justly proud. 
They are all engaged in the high and holy cause of education; in conducting the youth 
of the land to the temple of science along the flowery pathway of religion. What we 
could say of one, we might say of all;—they are standing, living, speaking witnesses 
of the steady increase and general diffusion of Catholic education in the country. But 
to return from this digression to the Theses of the time-honored college on the banks of 
the Potomac. The Theses is a collection of propositions in the various parts of 
mental philosophy, which, according to the custom prevalent in all Jesuit Colleges, 
the graduating class is obliged to discuss, day after day, during the last year of 
their course. The mere reading of the propositions is enough to show the solid 
nature of the instruction imparted to the students of the old and venerated college. 
Nor is it mere dust thrown in the eyes of the public, to blind them under specious and 
high-sounding phrases, to the weakness of the scholars. We have been sometimes 
present at these family discussions, and have been particularly struck with the acumen 
and readiness with which proofs were brought forward and objections met and an- 
swered. No gymnasium ever gave strength and pliancy to the muscular energies with 
such success as this gymnasium of the intellect develops the latent powers of the soul, 
and gives force to its reason. Even the weakest mind led on from simple perceptions 
to the most complicated argumentation has been enabled to comprehend more fully the 
nature of its weakness, and from its own deficiencies gather strength to take its part in 
the great contest of life. Weare told by some of those who have passed through the 
ordeal, that the daily disputes of the class, but more particularly the weekly disputes 
on certain select propositions, which had been explained by the Professor, have been 
as animated and inspiring both on the part of Professor and scholars, as if life depended 
on the success. And indeed life does depend in a great measure upon their success. 
Take, for instance, the proposition that leads the last page, in order, the 151st: ‘“Those 
who are in society must so concur to the same end by their will and external operations, 
that they direct their efforts to the common good and to the same physical and moral 
perfection.”? All the social duties of man flow, as a necessary consequence from this, 
and it is easy to perceive that the mind, which has mastered the reasonableness of such 
doctrine, must rule the actions and direct the energies of its possessor, not to any selfish 
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end; but to that true philanthropy which unites us all in one brotherhood of feeling and 
pursuit. It is impossible then, for a student, who has thus been trained, to grope along 
his way inthe world. In whatever station Providence may place him, he will realize 
the poet’s words, ‘‘ Os homini sublime dedit et rectos ad sidera tollere vultus.”” Cer- 
tainly no one will have a better right to raise his head high among his fellows, as no 
one will have a better knowledge of the sublime dignity, which, as a reasonable being, 
he has received from the Creator. Thus it is that the Jesuit prefers to answer the ca- 
lumnies of his enemies. Thus it is that, not satisfied with mere professions of devotion 
to his country, he yearly sends forth a band of youth with intellects invigorated to the 
performance of every social and civil duty, and hearts uncontaminated by the corrupt- 
ing and corrupt maxims of time-serving politicians, solely devoted to their country’s 
welfare, and able and willing, with all their might to promote it. If our youth were 
thus trained, it would be well for our country. It would have been spared the melan- 
choly sight of talents abused, of energies wasted : she would not have been compelled 
to mourn, as she must have lately, that 
‘¢ The rare splendor of the might of mind 

Hath sometimes flashed o’er plagues and errors old; 

Flashed but to expire and leave behind 

A deadlier gloom.” 


Fourtu or Jury w Bartimone. Mr. Yellott’s Speech. 


While fanaticism and religious intolerance were promulgated as true and genuine 
** American”’ principles, and worthy to be taught to the people of this great republic on 
the anniversary of their national independence, it was not to be expected that the Monu- 
mental city should have escaped the contagion that reigned elsewhere. The ‘* American” 
party, or a portion of this so-called party, celebrated the day at Cove Cottage, near our 
city, and Coleman Yellott, Esq., was the orator, or one of the orators, on the occasion, 
Weare sorry, extremely sorry, to mention the name of this gentleman in connection with 
this celebration. We have known him long and intimately, and for him we have always 
entertained feelings of the kindest regard ; and we are really at a loss to reconcile his 
language on this occasion, with the estimation we have heretofore entertained of his 
character. Can it be that Mr. Yellott would seek the phantom of notoriety at the sac- 
rifice of honor, justice, truth? Can it be that he would lend the influence of his voice 
and talents in establishing upon the free soil of America a monster organization, which 
openly avows persecution as a cardinal doctrine, proclaims proscription as a national 
virtue, and would make the profession of Catholicity a crime. This we are unwilling 
to believe, and in our charity for the orator of Cove Cottage, we conclude that he fell 
into bad company, and yielding to the weakness of human nature, for once assimilated 
himself to the company into which he had fallen. 

Be his motives what they may, by his remarks he perpetrated a flagrant injustice on 
his Catholic fellow-citizens, by laying to their charge doctrines which they denounce and 
reprobate as foul aspersions upon their character and libels upon their patriotism. Were 
these charges made or reiterated by some obscure fanatic, whose ignorance and bigotry 
would be an ample excuse for his conduct, we might pass them by as unworthy of no- 
tice, but they are made by a gentleman of acknowledged literary ability ; a gentleman 
standing high in an honorable profession; we, therefore, feel it a duty to meet and repel 
them. 

The following is the portion of the gentleman’s speech to which we take exception, 
and we quote from the “ revised’’ report of his discourse. After stating that the ‘‘Phil- 
adelphia Platform”’ proscribed Abolitionists, he continued : 


‘¢ There is another class of citizens whom that platform proscribes. This class em- 
braces the Catholics of the Orestes A. Brownson and Bishop Hughes school. No part 
of the principles of the American organization has been so much misunderstood as 
that which relates to the Catholic Church. These principles do not proscribe all Catho- 
lies, but only such as acknowledge ‘civil allegiance”? to the Pope of Rome. If it isa 
new thing in this country to see a blending of religion with politics, the so styled Ameri- 
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can party are not responsible for the exhibition of that novelty. A certain portion of 
the Catholic Church have forced that question upon the country. The American party 
are not the aggressors, but are acting on the defensive. New doctrines have been put 
forth within the last two years, by certain leading authorities in the Catholic Church— 
doctrines never before published in this country—doctrines which, in effect assert that 
there is a ‘ higher law’ than the constitution and laws of the nation, and that the con- 
stitution and the laws are of no binding force unless they meet the ‘approbation of the 
Roman Pontiff. In other words, there j is now claimed for the Pope not merely the de- 
posing power, but the veto power.’ 

Here are grave charges; and deserve a few moments of calm consideration. In the 
first place we are told that the venomous shafts of Know-Nothingism are only leveled 
at the ‘‘Brownson and the Bishop Hughes school of Catholics.’ This is informa- 
tion new to us. The allusion to Dr. Brownson we can partially understand. It has 
reference to that distinguished writer’s views in relation to the temporal power of the 
Pope. But that the Doctor has founded a school, in other words, that he got any body 
or number of Catholics in the country to adopt his theory and teaching on the tem- 
poral power of the Sovereign Pontiff, we respectfully deny. And indeed, we do not 
believe that the great Reviewer, with all his ultra views upon this subject, ever taught 
that the Catholics of this, or any other country beyond the Papal dominions, acknow- 
ledged ‘civil allegiance” to the Pope. But even grant that he did, it was but the 
opinion af an individual, for which Catholics are not responsible; and even grant that 
Dr. Brownson maintains this opinion at the present moment, he stands alone in his 
opinion, and we ourselves will most freely accord to Mr. Yellott the honor of having 
achieved a victory, if he shall produce, by the return of the next anniversary of our 
national independence, another single member of the Catholic Church, out of the 
3,500,000 Catholics in the country, who acknowledges “civil allegiance’’ to the Pope; 
who holds that there is a ‘‘ higher law than the constitution and laws of the nation;”’ 
and who subscribes to the doctrine, that ‘‘laws are of no binding force unless they 
meet the approbation of the Roman Pontiff.” If Mr. Yellott cannot produce that single 
Catholic professing these views, he must admit that he has been guilty of gross viola- 
tion of the eighth commandment, and, as a man of honor, he is bound, in justice to 
the 70,000 Catholics of Baltimore, whom he has aspersed; in justice to the millions of 
Catholics throughout, the country whom he has injured, to acknowledge that he has 
given utterance to slanderous imputations upon their character. 

But that the learned and venerable Archbishop of New York ever entertained or 
taught the doctrine that the Catholics of this country owe “civil allegiance’’ to the 
Pope, or that Catholics hold ‘‘a higher law than the constitution and laws of the na- 
tion,” is a foul libel upon the fair fame of that illustrious prelate, as we shall presently 
show. Ah! but, exclaims the orator of Cove Cottage, these are not the doctrines of the 
Catholics of the early days of the Republic; they are lately sprung upon the country; 
* they have been put forth within the last two years by certain leading authorities in the 
Catholic Church.”? Had Mr. Yellott pointed to the ‘‘ leading authorities” in the Catholic 
Church teaching such absurd doctrines, he would have placed us under obligations. His 
attempt to make capital out of what he is pleased to call the ‘‘ Brownson and the Bishop 
Hughes school of Catholics,’’ will prove nothing until the learned gentleman proves that 
such a school exists. Had Mr. Yellott taken the trouble to examine the writings of 
some of the ‘leading authorities’’ of the Catholic Church, which he could have found 
at any of the Catholic bookstores in the city, before going to Cove Cottage to enlighten 
his fellow-citizens on subjects with which he was totally unacquainted, he would have 
found that those ‘‘ leading authorities”’ teach directly the reverse of the doctrines which he 
has imputed to Catholics. For the benefit, therefore, of Mr. Yellott, and those whom 
he may have mislead by his remarks, we beg leave to submit a few extracts from the 
writings of some of the ‘leading authorities ’’ of the Catholic Church on the subject of 
Catholic allegiance. 

First, then, let us see what is the teaching of ‘‘ the Bishop Hughes school’’ on this 
subject. By reference to Pastoral Letter of the Archbishop and Bishops of the Province of 
New York, under the date of the @th of October 1854, we find the following words ad- 
dressed to the Catholic laity: 
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“ Your first duty is supreme loyalty to God. Your second, subordinate, but in its 
own sphere, equally supreme, is loyalty to your country in all her vicissitudes of prosperity, 
or adversity, if Giod should so permit her to be tried. Be obedient to the laws; let pastors 
be zealous that no one professing the Catholic name shall bring disgrace upon the 
Church by disorderly conduct, or contempt for laws of the land.” .. . 

This is the teaching of tlre illustrious, but much abused and calumniated, Archbishop 
of New York, and that of seven other illustrious prelates, whose signatures are attached 
to the Pastoral. Loyalty to your country under all her vicissitudes.—Be obedient to her laws. 
These are the doctrines taught by the Bishop Hughes school, the disciples of which, 
according to Mr. Yellott and his Know-Nothing friends, are to be proscribed. 

We next turn to the Pastoral Letter of the Archbishop and the Bishops of the Province 
of Baltimore, to be found in the Jane number of the Metropolitan, and we find the fol- 
lowing forcible language on the subject at issue. The learned Prelates addressing the 
Catholic laity, say: 

‘* Respect and obey the constituted authorities, for all power is from God, and they 
that resist, resist the ordinances of God, and purchase for themselves damnation. To 
the General and State Governments you owe allegiance in all that regards the civil order: 
the authorities of the Church challenge your obedience in the things of salvation. We 
have no need of pressing this distinction which you fully understand, and constantly 
observe. You know that we have uniformly taught you both publicly and privately, 
to perform all the duties of good citizens, and that we have never exacted of you, as 
we ourselves have never made even to the highest ecclesiastica! authority, any engage- 
ments inconsistent with the duties we owe to the country and its laws. On every oppor- 
tune occasion we have avowed these principles, and even in our communications to the 
late Pontiff, we rejected as a calumny the imputation that we were in CIVIL MATTERS SUB- 
JECT TO HIS AUTHORITY. Be not disturbed at the misstatements of our tenets which 
are daily made, or at the effort to deprive us of our civil rights, and of the confidence 
and esteem of our fellow citizens.” 

Such, Mr. Yellott, are the doctrines ‘‘ put forth within the last two years,”’ by the 
‘‘Jeading authorities ”’ of the Catholic Church,—‘* We rejected as a calumny the imputa- 
tion that we were in civil matters subject to his authority; “‘ To the General and State Go- 
vernments you owe allegiance.’? Such are we taught by the illustrious prelates consti- 
tuting the late Provincial Council held in our city. 

Here we might pause, but being desirous to place within the reach of our readers the 
amplest means to refute the foul aspersions that have been cast upon our beloved bishops 
and pastors, we will submit the teaching of ‘‘ leading authorities’ from another section 
of the country. We have before us the Pastoral Letter of the First Provincial Council 
of Cincinnati, held only a few months ago. The illustrious prelates who composed that 
body having alluded in feeling terms to the unjust warfare waged against Catholics in 
this country, thus speak on the subject of Catholic loyalty: 

‘* To the grievous and utterly false charge of disloyalty to this free government your 
best answer will be, to continue to do—what you have all along sought earnestly and 
sincerely to do—to discharge faithfully all your duties as citizens of the republic, ren- 
dering to Cesar the things that belong to Cesar, without, at the same time, forgetting 
to render to God the things that belong to God. 

‘« We appeal to you, beloved brethren, whether these have not been the lessons which 
we have uniformly taught you, both in our public and official communications, and in 
our most private conversations; and whether we have not always instructed you that 
the power of the Sovereign Pontiffs, which is spiritual in its objects and in sphere of 
action, cannot by possibility clash with your civil allegiance, or with the different class of 
oe which you owe as good citizens to the government under which you happily 

ive. 

Such is the “ civil allegiance,”” which we are taught to render to the Pope, by the 
illustrious Archbishop of Cincinnati, and the seven other learned and venerable prelates 
who presided at the Council. After reading the foregoing extracts from the teaching of 
some twenty-four illustrious archbishops and bishops of the Catholic Church of America, 
no man, unless he be a wilful bigot, can persist in maintaining the absurd charges put 
forth by ‘*‘ Know-Nothing ”’ fanatics, and reiterated by Mr. Yellott in his Cove Cottage 

h, that Catholics are taught by the “ leading authorities” of their Church, that they 
owe ‘civil allegiance ”’ to the Pope, and that the ‘‘ constitution and laws ’’ of the coun- 


try “are of no binding force unless they meet the approbation of the Roman Pontiff.” 
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Hecord of Events. 


From June 20, to July 20, 1855. 


I.—ForeIen AFFAIRS. 


Rome.—Few events have occurred in the Eternal City of striking importance during 
the last month. On the 12th ult. a most daring attempt was made to assassinate his 
Eminence Cardinal Antonelli, at the foot of the steps of the Vatican. As the cardinal 
was descending the steps he observed below a man of repulsive appearance, who, he 
thought, was waiting to present a petition; but as he approached he saw him move his 
hand under his coat, as if he were going to take out some weapon. This movement 
induced the cardinal to quicken his pace, and to turn sharply from one balustrade to the 
other in order to take shelter behind the partition wall. 

The assassin had, in fact, grasped a poignard, but, losing the opportunity of striking 
at close quarters, in consequence of the cardinal’s rapid pace, he hurled the weapon at 
his eminence. Most fortunately, being badly aimed, it struck the wall and missed the 
object intended. The servants who accompanied the cardinal instantly rushed on the 
assassin, calling to their aid the sentinels of the Swiss Guard. The assassin was soon 
overpowered, and was then recognised as one De Felici, a hatter, who has been under 
the surveillance of the police. 

The recent acts of the Spanish Government have produced a profound sensation at 
Rome, and it was stated that the Holy See was on the eve of interrupting all diplo- 
matic relations with the Court of Madrid.—A splendid monument to the illustrious 
Daniel O’Connell, has lately been completed by Benzoni, at the private expense of Bian- 
coni, and is about to be placed in the Church of St. Agata. On one side it represents 
the noble form of the ‘‘ Liberator ”’ at the bar of the House of Commons indignantly 
refusing to take the anti-Catholic declaration, in these remarkable words: ‘I at once 
reject this declaration; part of it I believe to be untrue, and the rest I know to be false.’” 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte, a grandson of Joseph, has adopted the ecclesiastical state 
and been enrolled among the Supernumerary Chamberlains of the Pope. The Reverend 
Prince is at present in Paris, having accompanied his brothers and sisters thither at the 
recent call of the Emperor. 

Five persons convicted of taking part in the assassinations of 1849, have been executed 
at Firno, and recent accounts state that sentence of death had been pronounced by the 
Consulta on De Felice, who attempted the assassination of Cardinal Antonelli, 

Sarpinia.—The infidel leaders of the government have at length succeeded in their 
nefarious designs against the Church. The Convent Suppression bill has become the 
law, and is immediately to be put in force. The thirty-four monastic orders to be sup- 
pressed possessed 331 houses, inhabited by 4,543 persons. The number of religious 
houses which will remain for a time is 274, comprising 4,057 inhabitants. From this 
list of suppression two orders of nuns are to be exempted out of motives of ‘* personal 
regard.” They are the Sacramentini and the Salesiennes. The latter possessed only 
two or three houses, and the former, founded by the late Queen Dowager, only one. 

Sparv.—The government has been kept for some time in a state of uneasiness by 
strong indications of a Carlist rising. In some places the insurrection had actually 
broken out; and the mails between Paris and Madrid had been intercepted and destroyed 
by the insurgents. 

France.—Paris has been honored by the visits of several distinguished personages 
during the last month. His most Faithful Majesty, the King of Portugal and his 
brother, have been spending some time at the capital ef the French empire. They left 
on the 2ist ult., on their way to Rome, to pay their devotions to the shrines of the 
Apostles. They had been most cordially received and entertained by the Emperor and 
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Empress, and at their departure the imperial yacht la Reino Hertense, was placed at the 
service of the royal brothers. The Lord Mayor of London has also been enjoying a 
visit to Paris, attended by all the paraphernalia of civic splendor.—The Universal Ex- 
hibition still continues to be the scene of great attraction. The expositors amount to 
20,000; and among these 400 are from the United States. The Bey of Tunis, with a 
numerous suite, was among the distinguished personages who visited the Exhibition.— 
The reverses of the allies in the Crimea caused great sensation throughout the empire, 
and has served to renew the activity in the war movement. An extra session of the 
legislature was convened, and a loan of 750,000,000 proposed and granted. The Em- 
peror addressed the members in an animated speeeh, in the course of which he said— 
‘« Let us place our confidence in God, and persevere until a peace is obtained worthy of 
the alliance of two great nations.”’ 

Eneianp.—The debates on the grant to the College of Maynooth, for some time oc- 
cupied the attention of Parliament. The opposition to the measure was chiefly con- 
ducted by Mr. Whiteside, who, among other things, charged that the heads of the Col- 
lege, in violation of their promise, had introduced Jesuitism. This isa truly serious 
charge! _The subject was finally postponed without any action.—The Roebuck Com- 
mittee have made a report, in which it is merely admitted that the sufferings in the army 
have been aggravated by incompetency at home. Animated discussions have taken place 
on the subject of Administrative reform; the debate was finally terminated by the 
unanimous. adoption of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s resolution: that the House of Commons 
recommend to the early attention of the Ministers, the necessity of a careful revision of 
the various official establishments.—News from the Crimea had brought the startling 
intelligence of the death of Lord Raglan. No particulars given. His Lordship was 
succeeded in the command by Gen. Simpson. 

A new trial had been granted in the case of the Rev. Mr. Boyle, against his eminence 
Cardinal. Wiseman, on an appeal from the decision of Baron Platt, and with every 
prospect that the unjust and partial judgment will be reversed.—A bill introduced into 
Parliament by Lord Grosvenor, having for its object the better observance of the 
Sunday, gave rise to much excitement among the working classes of the Metropolis. 
An immense meeting in opposition to the bill was held in Hyde Park, on Sunday, the 
lst inst. A collision took place between the people and the police, but it was not 
attended with any serious consequences. 

IngLanp.—From a Report of the Poor-law Commissioners, recently published, we 
have a very satisfactory account of the condition of the country, so far as relates to 
labor and wages. Throughout the agricultural districts especially a demand for labor 
prevailed, and wages of Is. per day were given where formerly only 4d, 6d, or 8d, had 
been received; and in some parts of the country, a man’s wages reached Is. 6d., 2s. or 
2s, Gd. per day, at certain seasons of the year. From the same report we also learn, 
that from the year 1849 to 1855, inclusive, over 200,000 young persons left the work- 
houses of Ireland, and the far greater part of these found employment in the districts 
adjoining the workhouses. The commissioners add that visible signs of improved con- 
dition of life are to be found in the appearance of the peasantry in all parts of the 
country, more especially in their clothing. 

The crops of all kinds wear the most favorable appearance, and every prospect of 
abundance is anticipated. 

Father Mathew, the venerable apostle of temperance, arrived lately at Southampton 
from Madeira, on his return to Ireland. His health was improved. 

On the 17th ult., a new and beautiful church was dedicated at Castlebridge, and the 
eloquent Dr. Cahill preached the dedication sermon.—Late papers bring the melancholy 
intelligence of the death of the Rt. Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, Bishop of Galway. The 
lamented prelate died suddenly on the morning of the 30th ult. The names of the Rev. 
Dr. O Brien, of Waterford; Dr. Burke, of Clonmel; and Dean Dooley, of Castleknock, 
have been forwarded to Rome as persons worthy to fill the vacant bishopric of Water- 
ford. 
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Beicium.—Blessing of the Sea.—A correspondent of the Weekly Register gives the 
following account of this interesting ceremony: 

‘On the Sunday within the Octave of St. Peter and St. Paul’s Feast, a sublime and 
imposing rite—the Benediction of the Sea by the Most Holy Sacrament, took place on 
the shores of the English Channel at Ostend. 

At eleven o’clock, Mass was celebrated in the principal church of the town, at the 
end of which a procession was formed and moved forward singing before the Blessed 
Sacrament. The way was lengthy, and the streets numerous along which it had to 
pass; it halted at length on the height of the fortified embankment above the rampart 
and sea-wall; and there an altar was built fronting the horizon and the sea. Nothing 
more poetic or sublime can be conceived than the throning of the Holy Sacrament upon 
the ‘* strength of the hills,’’ with the raging sea below and the blue heaven above. I 
could not hear the voices of those who sang at the foot of the altar, but I heard the 
‘‘ voice of many waters,”’ and it seemed to say, ‘‘ The Lord reigneth, and hath girded 
himself with strength ! ”’ 

The Chevalier Charles Georts, the celebrated sculptor and statuary of Louvain, who 
has produced so many beautiful monuments of Christian art, died on the 16th ult., at 
Louvain. 


Avstria.—Austria still maintains her peace attitude, and as an evidence that she 
intends to take no part in the contest now raging between Russia and the Allies, she 
has reduced her army to the extent of about 150,000 men. 


Russia.—A letter from St. Petersburg, of the 5th ult., in the News, of Hamburg, 
says:— : 

“ The Synod of St. Petersburg has presented an address to the Emperor, earnestly 
praying him to show himself more disposed towards conferences of peace, in so far as 
the political interests of the State would permit. It is not known how the Emperor 
has received this address.”’ 

In the meantime there is evinced a strong disposition to prosecute the war vigorously. 
An imperial ukase postpones to the 15th of September next the recruiting that had been 
ordered in the government of Ekaterinoslaff. In order, however, to accelerate the 
recruiting ordered in the other governments of the empire, it is decreec—1, that all the 
exceptions which have been hitherto admitted are now annulled ; 2, that in the towns 
and villages the men shall be taken to the age of 37; and 3, that the commissaries for 
recruiting are authorised to take even only sons, if it should be found necessary to do 
so, to complete the number of men demanded. 

An imperial manifesto, dated St. Petersburg, the 2d of June, orcains, that in case of 
the decease of the present Emperor, the Grand Duke Constantine shal! be regent during 
the minority of the Crown Prince. The regency is to continue during the minority of 
the second son, should the eldest die. The Empress is to be guardian. 


Tue Crimea AND THE War.—This region is still the scene of the most terrible 
conflicts. On the 18th ult. an assault was made by the Allies on the Malakoff and 
Redan, two of the strongest fortifications of Sebastopol. The attempt was unsuccessful 
and the allies were repulsed with a loss of nearly ten thousand men in killed, wounded 
and prisoners. The loss on the part of the Russians was also immense. Since the 
affair of the 18th ult., nothing of importance has taken place, except the death of Lord 
Raglan. 

An affair took place at Hango which has caused much indignation, especially in Eng- 
land. It seems that a boat from an English ship of war, containing some sixteen 
persons, approached the place_under a flag of truce, and was fired into by the Russians, 
and most of those on board were killed. 
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II.— Domestic INTELLIGENCE. 
AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH, 


1. Archdiocese of Baltimore. 


College Commencements.—On the 27th ult., the Annual Commencement of Mount St. 
Mary’s College, that venerable nursery of science and religion, took place. The occa- 
sion was one of more than ordinary interest. Many of the Alumni of the “Old 
Mountain,” who years ago had pursued together the path of science beneath its shade, 
returned to pay a transient visit to the scenes sacred to the memory of other days. 
They had returned to do honor to their Alma Mater, and to encourage her youthful as- 
pirants to literary distinction to pursue the honorable course upon which they had en- 
tered until the goal of their ambition should have been attained. 

The exercises commenced at an early hour, and were enlivened at intervals by music 
from the St. Cecelia Society, which was conducted by Professor Dielman. The pre- 
miums were distributed from the hand of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Carrell, Bishop of Coving- 
ton, formerly a student at the Mountain. 

The degree of A. B. on Charles Monmonier, Baltimore, Md.; Geo. Carroll Jenkins, 
do., do.; John F. McDermot, Emmittsburg; Edward M. Morse, New Orleans, La.; 
Charles N. Morse, do., do ; Thomas E. Slevin, Philadelphia; James McGinnis, Steu- 
benville, Ohio; Rev. M. Feller, Rethel, France. 

The degree of A. M. on John F. Knight, Havana; Luke T. Chatard, Baltimore, 
Md.; George S. Hebb, Cumberland, Md.; Silas M. Chatard, Baltimore, Md.; John F. 
Lafarge, New York; William Cook, York, Pa. 

Orations were delivered by Charles Monmonier, on Law and Liberty; Charles N, 
Morse, on Modern Fiction; Thomas E. Slevin, on Christian Literature; James McGin- 
nis, on the English Revolution; John F. McDermot, Scanderbeg; Edward M. Morse, 
Society in the South; George C. Jenkins, Obedience; and a valedictory by Charles 
Monmonier. 

The orations, without distinction, elicited the praise and admiration of all who heard 
them. But the feeling and pathetic valedictory by our own talented townsman, Charles 
Monmonier, touched the hearts of all present. Mr. Monmonier had been long at the 
institution; his exemplary conduct had gained for him the esteem and affection of all 
who knew him. These ties were about to be severed; he was at length called on to bid 
adieu to the ‘* Old Mountain.” 

On the day following the Commencement of Mount St. Mary’s College, the distribu- 
tion of premiums took place at St. Joseph’s Academy. The Rt. Rev. Bishops Carrell 
and O'Regan, the President of Mount St. Mary’s, the Rev. Mr. Roddan, of Boston, 
and other distinguished gentlemen, were present on the occasion. The distribution was 
agreeably diversified by the performance of several excellent pieces selected from Docha, 
Donizetti, Verdi, and other eminent musical composers. 

The Visitation Academy at Frederick.—The annual distribution of premiums of this 
flourishing institution, took place on Thursday, the 12th inst. The premiums were de- 
livered by the Rev. Father Villiger. The Rev. Father Steinbacher, the Rev. Mr. 
Plunkett, of Martinsburg, Hon E. Louis Lowe, Ex-Governor of Maryland, and other 
distinguished personages were present on the occasion. 

The distribution of premiums at the Academy of the Visitation in this city, was held 
on Tuesday, the 10th inst. The Very Rev. Mr. Coskery and the Rev. Mr. Foley 
were present on the occasion. 

Mount De Sales.—The annual distribution of premiums of this eminently distin- 
guished institution, took place on Thursday the 12th inst. Our beloved and venerable 
Archbishop was present and distributed the premiums, and at the conclusion of the ex- 
ercises,-addressed a few words to the pupils, expressed the gratification he experienced 
on the occasion, congratulated them on the happy and successful termination of the 
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scholastic year, and indulged the hope that the past might be an incentive to renewed 
exertions in those studies which in coming years would render them useful and exem- 
plary members of society. The occasion was also honored by a number of the Rev. 
clergy from our own city, and from other parts of the State. 

Georgetown College-—The annual commencement of this time-honored institution 
took place on Tuesday, the 10th instant. Among the distinguished personages who 
honored the occasion with their presence, were the Rt. Rev. Dr. Carrell, Bishop of 
Covington, the Rev. Dr. Ryder, formerly President of the College, the Rev. Messrs. 
Blox, Boyle, Donelan, and other clergymen. The addresses delivered by students, 
not only delighted, but also imparted to the audience many lessons of wisdom and in- 
struction. That delivered by A. H. Loughborough, on ‘* Morality and Religion, the 
Foundation of Government,’’ was an excellent production and especially worthy of 
notice as exhibiting the pure and holy teaching of the Catholic Church on the subject 
of civil government. In the absence of John O’Neil, Esq. (occasioned by indisposi- 
tion), who had been selected to address the Philodemic Society, the Rev. Father Ryder 
was called on to supply his place. The Rev. gentleman came forward, and during the 
course of his truly eloquent remarks, said that: 

‘He felt that it was a work of supererogation for him to attempt to vindicate the 
Catholic Church from the charges which her enemies make against her, that she is hos- 
tile to the liberty of the land—that she teaches in her institutions of learning doctrines 
which tend to subvert the fabric of this government. He was persuaded that the best 
refutation of the false charges made against Religion, was the spirit of true republi- 
canism, of genuine patriotism breathed in the addresses which this day issued from the 
Catholic College of Georgetown. No, said the eloquent speaker, if the glorious pillars 
of our republic are to totter and to fall, believe me, it will not be the hand of a Catholic 
which shall cause those glorious columns of liberty to crumble into dust—if there shall 
be found a heart to nourish treason against this country—it will not be a heart which 
has been warmed on the bosom of a Catholic arent—for the Catholic Church teaches 
that treason against our country is treason against God.’ 

Loyola College.—The annual commencement of this institution, of which the Catho- 
lics of Baltimore are so justly proud, took place on the 11th inst. Our space will not 
permit us to say all that we could wish of this commencement; it must suffice, there- 
fore, to observe that the exercises were highly creditable to the pupils, honorable to the 
learned and zealous Fathers of the institution, while they delighted the select and 
crowded audience present on the occasion. The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Covington dis- 
tributed the premiums. A large number of the clergy of the city and diocese were 
present. There were no graduates this year from among the pupils of the College; the 
degree of M. A. was conferred on Dr. W. J. Duhamel and Richard Burke, Esq. 

Church Dedication, §c.—Our Most Rev. Archbishop laid the corner stone of a new 
Church at Long Greene, Baltimore county, on the 22d ult. St. Bridget’s Church, in 
that part of our city called Canton, was dedicated by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Carrell, and 
assisted by a large number of the clergy of our city, on Sunday, the 8th inst. The 
Rev. Mr. Boyle, of Washington, delivered an eloquent discourse on the occasion. 

The Sisters of Mercy.— We are exceedingly gratified in being able to record the estab- 
lishment of a house of these excellent sisters in our city. Their present establishment 
is adjoining St. Peter’s Church, and is a gift to the good sisters from the noble and 
generous charity of Mrs. McTavish. They are to have under their charge the parish 
school, and they are also about to establish a select school, in which the various 
branches of a finished education will be taught. 


2. Diocese of Pittsburg. 

Consecration of St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Amidst the fierce and violent storm that rages 
in the country against his religion, how consoling for the Catholic, to mark the evi- 
dences that daily pass before his view, of the expansion of Catholicity, of the rise and 
spread of his holy faith. Almost every day brings accounts of the dedication | of new 
churches, the rise of religious establishments, the founding of new literary institutions, 
the ordination of new priests, or the consecration of new hishops. To-day he reads of 
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the dedication of an humble chapel in the far distant West, where some solitary mis- 
sionary teaches the wandering children of the forest the lessons of eternal truth; to- 
morrow he scans with a delighted eye the account of the consecration of some noble 
cathedral amidst the most imposing ceremonies, and attended by numerous prelates and a 
hundred priests. Such were the thoughts suggested to our imagination on reading the 
account of the consecration of St. Paul’s Cathedral, of Pittsburg. This noble Cathe- 
dral, a description of which we have given elsewhere, was solemnly consecrated to the 
service of Almighty God on the 24th ult. Our own beloved and Most Rev. Archbishop 
was the consecrating preiate on the occasion; and the following illustrious prelates were 
present and took part in the ceremony: 

Most Rev. Archbishop Hughes, of New York; Rt. Rev. M. O’Connor, Bishop of 
Pittsburg; Right Rev. Bishop Portier, Mobile; Right Rev. Bishop Whelan, Wheeling; 
Right Rev. Bishop Henni, Milwaukie; Right Rev. Bishop O’Reilly, Hartford; Right 
Rev. Bishop Spalding, Louisville; Right Rev. Bishop Rappe, Cleveland; Right Rev. 
Bishop Neumann, Philadelphia; Right Rev. Bishop McGill, Richmond; Right Rev. 
Bishop Loughlin, Brooklyn; Right Rev. Bishop Amat, Monterey; Right Rev. Bishop 
Young, Erie; Right Rev. Bishop Regan, Chicago; Right Rev. Bishop Timon, Buffalo; 
Right Rev. Bishop Carrell, Covington. 

The solemn pontifical mass was celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Portier, Bishop of 
Mobile; and the sermon on the occasion was preached by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
of New York. In the evening the sacred edifice was again densely crowded, on which 
occasion an eloquent discourse was delivered by the Most Rev. Archbishop of Balti- 
more.—On the ith ult., the Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Connor dedicated a new church at Jef- 
ferson. The Very Rev. Mr. Hayden, of Bedford, preached on the occasion. 


3. Diocese of Buffalo. 

Cathedral Dedication.— What we have said of the dedication of the great Cathedral of 
Pittsburg, might be repeated in reference to St. Joseph’s Cathedral of Buffalo, which 
was dedicated to the service of religion on Sunday, the first inst. Four years ago, 
when the foundation stone was laid, who imagined that so soon the noble building 
would becompleted. Yet the work is done. The imposing edifice stands and will stand 
asa monumeiit of the piety, zeal and energy of the learned and venerable Bishop and 
the Catholics of Buffalo, and will dispense the blessings of Catholicity to generations 
yet to come. 

The Cathedral is 236 feet in length, 120 in breadth at the transept; breadth of the 
aisles and nave, 8C feet; height of the roof outside, 90 feet. It is flanked by two mas- 
sive towers; one with a spire 220 feet high, the other with pinnacle and battlements, 
140 feet high. The architecture is exceedingly chaste and beautiful. The ceremony of 
dedication is described as grand and imposing, far beyond ordinary scenes of the kind. 


Fourteen prelates, and about one hundred priests were present on the occasion. The 


high altar was consecrated by our own beloved and venerable Archbishop. The altar 
of the Blessed Virgin was consecrated by the Right Rev. Dr. Henni, Bishop of Mil- 
waukie, and that of the Blessed Sacrament, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. O’Connor, Bishop of 
Pittsburg, and the dedication of the Cathedral itself was performed by the Right Rev. 
Bishops of Albany and Brooklyn. The Most Rev. Archbishop of New York preached 
the dedication sermon. 

End of the Schism —If the venerable Bishop of Buffalo has reason to rejoice in the 
completion of the noble Cathedral, his paternal heart finds no less a subject of rejoice- 
ment in the restoration of the schismatical church of St. Louis to the bosom of Catho- 
lic unity. The good Bishop mourned in silence over the erring conduct of the members 
of this congregation, and sought every occasion to lead them to the path of duty. At 
length he empowered the zealous Father Weninger, S. J., to remove the interdict, tem- 
porarily, in order to give the members of the church an opportunity of celebrating a 
tridiwm in honor of the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God. But scarcely 
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had the exercises been concluded, when the schism was happily ended by the unanimous 
adoption by the congregation of the following articles: 

1. The Trustees shall be elected from the members of the congregation who are pew- 
holders of the church; but any member who belongs to any sec ret 80C iety, or neglects 
to observe his Easter confession and communion, shal} not be so electe 

2. The Trustees shall render an account to the congregation, every § six months, of 
the moneys received and expended by them, and to the Bishop at the end of every year. 
The Bishop reserves the right to examine the books and accounts at any time, at his 
own option. For every amount expended over $300, the Trustees shall procure the 
express consent of the Bishop. 

3. The pastor shall attend all Trustees’ meetings, ex officio, and if he deems fit to veto 
any action taken at such meetings, and does not afterwards w ithdraw his veto, the 
matter shall be submitted to the B ishop for his decision. 

4. The pastor shall appoint the persons who shall serve the congregation, or instruct 
the youth of the congregation, as organist, sexton, and teachers, but with the consent 
of the Trustees. If the Trustees will not consent to the appointment of such persons 
by the priest, it shall be submitted to the decision of the Bishop. The congregation 
will remain incorporated under this administration; and never can one cent of the 
funds of the congregation be appropriated, without their consent, for any other purpose 
than the use of the congregation. 

4. Diocese of Philadelphia. 

Villanova College.—The annual commencement of this flourishing institution took 
place on the 27th ult. It was an occasion of much joy and pleasure to the numerous 
friends and patrons of the institution. It was honored by the presence of the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Neumann, who distributed the premiums. 

St. Mary’s College, Wilmington, Del.—The annual commencement of this institution 
was held on the 28th ult., under the auspices of the illustrious Bishop of Philadelphia, 
and in the presence of a large number of clergymen and patrons of the institution. 
The exercises of the pupils gave the utmost satisfaction and reflected great credit on 
themselves and on the learned and zealous professors of the college. 

Confirmation. —The Rt. Rev. Bishop Neumann administered the sacrament of Con- 
firmation at St. Michael’s Church, Kensington, on the 8th inst., and at Phenixville 
on the 4th inst. 

Ordination.—The same Rt. Rev. Prelate, on the 2d instant, promoted David Whelan, 
Maurice Walsh, Nicholas Walsh, Edmund W. Fitzmaurice and Patrick Bacon to minor 
orders. On the 5th, Mr. John Brannagan, David Whelan and Maurice Walsh were 
promoted to the holy order of subdeaconship, and on the 6th, to the order of deacon- 
ship, Rev. David Whelan and Rev. Maurice Walsh. The two last were promoted to 
the priesthood on the following Sunday at St. Michael’s Church, Kensington. 

5. Diocese of Hartford. 

Confirmation.—The holy sacrament of Confirmation was administered to about 200 
persons, on the 9th inst., by the Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Reilly, at the church in Olneyville, 
under the pastoral charge of the Rev. Mr. Quinn. What we have most to admire in 
connexion with this event, is, that a few years ago scarcely a Catholic was to be found 
in the neighborhood where the church now stands. [tis a living evidence, here as else- 
where, of the rapid increase of Catholicity. The annual collection for the benefit of 
the Orphan Asylums in the diocese, was taken up in all the churches and chapels in the 
diocese on the second Sunday of the present month. Three new asylums have lately 
been completed and are still encumbered by debt. In favor of these, in a special manner, 
the generosity and charity of the faithful are invoked. 

6. Diocese of Boston. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Boston, during his visits to Cabitville, Springfield, New 
Bedford and other places, administered the sacrament of Confirmation during the last 
month to upwards of fourteen hundred persons, and dedicated two or three new churches. 

The College of the Holy Cross.—The annual commencement of this flourishing insti- 
tution took place on the 10th inst. It was honored by the presence of the Rt. Rey. 
Dr. Fitzpatrick, who distributed the premiums. 
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7. Diocese of Brooklyn. 

Confirmation.—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Loughlin, Bishop of Brooklyn, administered the 
sacrament of Confirmation to a large number of persons at St. Paul’s Church, on the 
3d inst. On the Ist. inst. the Rt. Rev. Dr. Bacon, Bishop of Portland, preached at St. 
Mary’s Church, Brooklyn, for the benefit of the schools attached to the church. 


8. Archdiocese of New York. 

St. John’s College, Fordham.—The annual commencement of this institution took 
place on the 12th instant. A large tent was erected on the lawn, in which the exercises 
were conducted. The Most Rev. Archbishop of New York was present and distri- 
buted the premiums. The occasion was also honored by the presence of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Portier of Mobile, and a large number of the Rev. clergy of New York and 
other places. The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on the following students: 
John R. Hassard, New York; Martin T. McMahon, Cattaraugus co., N. Y.; Arthur 
G. Francis, Wilmington, Del.; Denis J. O’Donovan, N.Y.; James Barnard, Three 
Rivers, C. E.; Hippolyte V. Feugas, Charlestown, S. C.; John T. Power, New York; 
Richard J. Stevenson, N. Y.; James L. Conron, N. Y. 

The Sacred Heart Academy, Manhattanville—The annual distribution of premiums 
and accompanying exercises at this institution, took place on Wednesday, July 11th. 
The Most Rev. Archbishop Hughes, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Portier, of Mobile, and the 
Rt. Rev. Bishops Timon, Loughlin, and Bacon were present, together with many dis- 
tinguished clergymen. The Most. Rev. Archbishop distributed the premiums, and at 
the conclusion of the exercises addressed a few words to the young ladies, expressive 
of the pleasure and satisfaction he experienced on the occasion. 


9. Diocese of Dubuque. 

The friends of the Association for the propagation of the faith in this diocese, exhibit 
a zeal and energy in the cause, worthy of emulation elsewhere. On the Feast of Pen- 
tecost, this admirable association was solemnly established in the city of Dubuque, and 
is destined in a short period to extend throughout the diocese. Over 500 persons joined 
it immediately after its establishment, and 200 others shortly afterwards enrolled their 
names. The sum of $360 was collected and sent to the Director General of the 
diocese. 

10. Diocese of Albany. 

On the 17th ult. a new and beautiful church at Ogdensburg, N. Y., was dedicated to 
the service of Almighty God, by the Right Rev. Dr. McCloskey, Bishop of Albany. 
The church was dedicated under the patronage of the Immaculate Mother of God. On 
the 29d ult. the same Rt. Rev. prelate administered the Sacrament of Confirmation at 
St. John’s Church, Plattsburg, to 104 persons. 

ll. Diocese of Chicago. 

We sometimes hear of our clergy, and even our beloved Bishops being harassed by 
vexatious lawsuits to gratify the malice and caprice of some heartless individual, but we 
do not at present remember an instance where the sacred precincts of female retirement 
have been ruthlessly invaded by an officer of the law, and its unoffending inmates 
dragged forth under a legal process to answer a pretended charge in an open court. 
Such, however, has been the sad jfortune of the good religious of the Convent of the 
Sisters of Mercy, of Chicago, Illinois, as will be seen by the following, which we take 
from the Chicago Tribunal of the 19th inst. 

‘* Yesterday a singular case was brought before his Honor, Judge Manierre, the cir- 
cumstances of which are as follow: 

** Some time ago, Mary E. Parker, a young lady, daughter of one of the most re- 
spectable citizens of this place, was placed by her father in the Roman Catholic Con- 
vent here, for the purpose of education. Her father, a few weeks since, went East, and 
a friend of the young lady, understanding that she was confined against her will, and 
that she wished to be liberated, applied for a writ of habeas corpus in her behalf, which 
was granted. 
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‘‘ The parties appeared in Cour: by their attorneys, and in person, about two o’clock. 
The respondent, the Mother Superior of the Convent, was habited in the usual costume 
of the order of which she isa member. The slaintiff i is a young lady of about seven- 
teen years of age, handsome appearance, and by lady-like demeanor. She was dressed 
in a brown silk dre ss and blue mantilla, and wore a thick veil over a portion of her 
face, which obscured, in a great degree, her features. 

‘* One of the council for the appellant remarked that the appellant appeared to be under 
the impression that she was not at liberty to converse with her counsel. 

“ Mr. Tracy said that‘he had advised the respondent to not allow the appellant to hold 
any converse with any one but herself (the respondent) and himself. 

« The Court informed the appellant that she was at perfect liberty to converse with 
her council, either in or out of the hearing of the Lady Superior. 

‘* The young lady appeared to remain under constraint, but conversed with her coun- 
sel for a few moments, without removing from the neighborhood of the Lady Superior. 

“« Mr. Tracy read the return of the respondent to the writ, which set forth that the 
said Mary E. “Parker was placed in the Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, by her father, 

John Parker, some nine weeks ago, at the request and with the free consent of said 
Mary, for the purpose of being educated in said Convent; that she has since remained 
there, unrestrained of her liberty and by her own free will; that her father is now absent 
from the State of Illinois, and that her mother is dead. 

*‘ The Court then took the young lady aside and conversed for some time with her. 
The Court then stated that Miss Parker, although on some accounts unwilling to re- 
main in the Convent, was not willing to leave it until her father returned to the city; 
and that she was not in the fear of returning thither. That as the writ of habeas cor- 
pus had been issued solely for the benefit of the young lady, and as she declined to 
avail herself of the liberty asked for therein, the Court would me rely state that she was 
at liberty to go where she pleased.’ 

The case was accordingly dismissed, and Miss Parker returned with the Lady Su- 
perior to the Convent. 


12. Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell administered the sacrament of Confirmation to 
136 persons at St. Patrick’s Church, Cincinnati, on the 24th ult.; the Tridium closed 
on the same day. 

The annual commencement of St. Joseph’s College, Somerset county, took place on 
the 4th instant. 

Conversions.—It is certainly consoling to Catholics to know that the only effect of the 
persecution which has been raised against them, is to drive thousands into the bosom of 
the Catholic Church, the centre of unity. On Trinity Sunday, Archbishop Purcell bap- 
tized Mr. Laurence Ballingall, in Cincinnati; on the Sunday following, Mr. Richard 
James Winters, in Columbus, and subsequently confirmed the converts, Mr. and Mrs, ‘ 
Jesse Beecher, in Lancaster. 

Recently the Rev. Mr. Wood baptized at St. Patrick’s, the son of a Unitarian minis- 
ter of Boston. 


IlI].—Lirerary INTELLIGENCE. 


MacCase’s Carnoxic History or Encianp.—It is a source of much gratification to 
learn that this excellent and truly Catholic work has gained an extensive circulation, 
and has elicited the most unqualified approbation of men of pre-eminent literary dis- 
tinction. M.de Saint Cheron, a French gentleman of distinguished literary abilities, 
in a recent letter to the author, says: 

” . + Iwas speaking to my illustrious friend, the Count de- Montalembert, 
yesterday morning, and I mentioned you to him, when he interrupted me in order to 
testify the pleasure, the admiration, and the profit with which he had perused your 
learned history of the Anglo-Saxon Church; he considered it far superior to the work 
of our celebrated historian, Augustin Thierry; not only in point of Catholic feeling, but 
also with reference to talent. M. de Montalembert further added that he frequently 
quoted your work in his ‘‘ History of Monastic Institutions,”—a History, the first 
volume of which will be published very shortly. He authorized me to write this con- 
versation to you. 

” ! thought this opinion of so high an authority would be a source of gratification to 
you.’ , 

We might als 0 mention in connection with this work, an incident worthy of being 
placed on record. The Emperor of Austria recently sent to Mr. MacCabe, an Emerald 
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Ring set with brilliants, valued at £150, as a compliment to the author and as a token 
of the high estimation he placed upon the work. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Faser’s Worxs.—No Catholic publications, perhaps, in so short a 
period, ever met with a more rapid sale, or acquired a more extensive circulation, than 
the devotional works of Dr. Faber. His ‘ All for Jesus”’ has obtained a world-wide 
reputation. It has been published in various languages on the continent of Europe; in 
England and in this country, also, it has passed through numerous editions. His later 
publications, ‘the Blessed Sacrament,”’ and: ‘Growth in Holiness,’’ have also met 
with a favorable reception; and we venture to predict that in time they will (especially 
** the Blessed Sacrament’’) far exceed the unprecedented sale of ‘* All for Jesus.”’ 

These results are truly gratifying to the learned and zealous author. They evince in 
the strongest possible manner, that his labors have been appreciated; that they have 
tended to awaken piety, fervor, and devotion in the hearts of Catholics, and to elevate 
and direct their minds from earth to heaven. Though these works have been given asa 
legacy to the Catholic public, the author, nevertheless, manifests the liveliest interest in 
their welfare, and indicates an earnest desire to guard against the remotest contingency 
that might give them currency without his approval or correction, as we learn from 
the following Carp ro rue Carnonics or America: 

*«The Author is under great obligation to Messrs. Murpny & Co., of Baltimore, in 
being able to bring out his books and present them to his Catholic brethren in America, 
under their auspices, through their well-known and careful press. The kind indul- 
gence and favorable reception which ‘All for Jesus’ and ‘ Growth in Holiness,’ met 
with in America, made it a matter of no slight consequence to the author that he should 
find publishers, whose name and standing would be a guarantee to him both against 
unauthorized alterations of his text and also against errors of the press, which are the 
more serious when the works in which they occur abound in theological expressions. 
Under these circumstances, and considering the grave character of any thing like inac- 
curate statement in matters of doctrine, the author trusts he may be allowed to say that 
no editions of his Works but those issued by Messrs. Murrny & Co., have any sanction from 
him, or are in any way submitted to his corrections and revision. 

* Tue Oratory, London, June 21, 1855. F. W. FABER.” 


A Carnoric Grocraruy.—We are pleased to learn that Mr. Donahoe, the enter- 
prising publisher of the Boston Pilot, has announced for early publication a Modern 


Geography, by the Christian Brothers. We also see that Messrs. Dunigan & Brother’ 


have announced a new History of the United States. Messrs. Murphy & Co., of our 
own city, have recently issued an edition of Lingard’s England, abridged; also, a New 
Greek Grammar, and a New Algebra, by Professor Sestini, of Georgetown College, 
whose Elementary Algebra and Analytical Geometry have been so favorably received. 

It is gratifying to notice the additions that are daily being made to our school litera- 
ture. It is an evidence of the growth of our institutions and the fruit of their labors. 
It is gratifying to know that there are now within the reach of every Catholic teacher, 
class-books that he can freely place in the hands of his pupils; books free from those 
objectionable features which have heretofore pervaded the school literature of the coun- 
try, from the primer to the rhetoric. The Catholic publishers are entitled to much 
credit for the laudable part they have taken in this good work, and for the efforts they 
are making in aid of the dissemination of sound and useful knowledge. 





Osirvary.—Again it becomes our unwilling task to record the death of an estimable 
clergyman, the Rev. P. Corry. This zealous priest immigrated to this country when 
quite a youth, and shortly after his arrival entered the seminary of Mount St. Mary’s, 
near Emmittsburg. After his ordination Mr. Corry remained in the Mountain engaged 
in the laborious occupation of training youth in the path of science. Recently he en- 
tered on the mission, and was for some time attached to St. Patrick’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, where he died, after a short illness, on the evening of the 4th inst. 
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